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District of Maryland^ 80, 
*•••*•••• Be it KBikBKBBBBB, That on this twenty*fourth day of 'January* in the forty-fifth year' 
X SBAL. * of the Independence of the United States of America, Joseph Lancaster, of the said 
S«««»««^* district, hath d9posited in this office, the title of a hook,.the right whereof he claims as 
author, \n the words following, to wit: 

«*The Lancasterian System of Education* with improrements; by its founder, Joseph Lancaster, of 
the Lancasterian' Institute, Baltihiore. 

Ignorance is a disease as proper to the ignorant, ** 

As blindness is to the blind. ftJ^io, 

^ From education, as the leading cause. 
The public character its colour draws, 
i Thence the prevailing manners take their cast. cowfsb. 

In conformity with, an act of the congress of the United States, entitled «An act for the encourage^ 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietoiv 
of such copies during the times therein mentioned" — And also to the act, entitled, "An act supple- 
mentary to an act, entitled,' <<An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
naps, charts, and books, to the author^ and pro prietors of such copies during the^ times therein men^ 
tioned, and extending uU htnefiti th^raof to the arte of designing, engraving, and etching historical 
and other prints." 

PHILIP MOORE, 
Cierk of the Dintrict of Maryland, 
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MEMORIAL OF GRATITUBE. 



^yNT^y^StJ^^^V/*^ 



To David Holt, oj Mbnehest^^ England. 

Dear and honored friend^ 

Ih the act of introdacing to the world 9 an improved edition of the Lancastenan 
System of Education, to whom can I raise a memorial of gratitude,, more consistently than 
to thyself— one of its most ^rly, decided, and generous friends. In fact, not only one of 
tiie very first among the friends of the system— but, to myself, a firm, undaunted, and aflecr 
tionate friend, beyond the period when I bade farewell to the shores of England, perhaps— 
for-«ver. 

In this memorial, I sliall say little of those pretended phUanthropisis^ who were/a^ 
friends of Joseph Lancaster. The earlier name of tried reality is before me; it shines by its 
own light, and needs no dark shades to render it more conspicuous. < 

No royal or noble duke is now wished to decorate, with tinsel pomp, this introduction to 
my work. Having placed the name of David Holt at its head, I have recorded the name of 
an HONEST MAN, ^Hm uobUst work of GodP^ a name' which, in any circumstances, and at any 
distance, will revive the recollections of patriotism, of endeared friendship and talent — asso- 
ciated with virtue, which titled folly could never drive, bribe, or allure out of the path of in- 
dependent friendship, when many around were in the trammels of contemptible influence, and 
led even as in leading strings of children. 

• 

Even at this distance, when I turn my attention to my ilative land, I feel that I love it, 
and many who live therein— ^of them, thou art the chief; yet I wish not again to tread its bor- 
ders; as. in return for a life of zeal devoted to its children's good, and for pecuniary sacrifices 
of no small magnitude, I have had a sickening sample of that spirit which mingles hypocrisy 
"with its reliffion — corrupts its liberties— defiles its charity, and preys on the vitals of a pros- 
perity, wiiicn I sincerely wish may yet be refined and ^consecrated on princq>les— the me- 
mory and effects of which shall be blessed forever. 

With the sincerest wishes foF thy welfare and happiness, and that of out Manchester 
friends, r remain, truly and affectionately. 



Thy obliged friend, 



JOSEPH ;.ANCASTEB< 



iMnca^erian Institute, Bsfttmore, JItd. > 
tM of la monthy 1821« y 
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IJ^TRODVCTOMt REMm£:» ^U^Xf i'OTICBS. 



TO THE READER. 

The cuftom of makings a preface M^etllt at least 
«o Ikr saactioned by ehrUity and antiquity, aa to needl 
}tttle apology:,-<>but titled iifsoriptions or dedica- 
tions are of a different descriptioQ, and axe (nily 
warranted in honor bf-^nbltc er private aervicea^ 
'U'hicb merit 4he Avomrai ef paKUDouat eluma on 
latitude. ' 

The name of'pAviB Ho£t of Maoei&ealer, En- 
gland, is attached to this inrork. A true gentleman 
i^nd citizen of the worfd. He i^engai^ed in tile ma- 
nufaeture of patqU €9U9n thf^cut, mti;intione9 in Jo^ 
sepb Lancaster's <*Lettem on National SubjaotB,^^ 
page 62, aa manufactured on a principle which com« 
bines the strength of a cable (threefold) in pro« 
portion with the iinetless of ^ thread. 

Having no earthly interest to promote by a de- 
dication, and contemning the principle of human 
idolatry, J. Lancaster is yet anxious to pay thiit 
homage to virtue which is nothing but its just due, 
and, in this case, is more freely offered because so 
truly due to a friendr who, in sickness or health, 
prosperity or adversity, when surrounded with ap- 



plauding flatterers, or deceived and persecuted un^ and leisare are required for its completion. 



der the mask of false friendship, has never ceased.to 
befriend the system of education, and advocate and 
aid its aOthor, who had no claims on his good will 
but those of sympathy and friendship to the youth 
of a nation, increasinj^ in profession and decliningttnany novel shapes and presentations. 



needle-woflcy wlierdll^ ene teacher mur obtain 
cheap materials and teach two hundred ginstiow to 
work, as easily as she can instruct twenty in read* 
ing. ThisTeqHires a number of illustrations whieh 
arb'now under preparation, and the work will 
^eedily be published at a moderate price.--The 
aceount of the rise and progress of the systenfi of 
edueatiofi unavoidably identiii^ therewith sonie 
persontil concerns of i. Lancaster's, It was scarce 
poesible to apeak of one without speaking of the 
other,-^or the chief losses and sufferings of his 
life have originated from persons who have e^the^ 
been enemies of bis system or anitious to ag^an- 
dise themselves at the founder's expense. . Thf 
nia»k of friendship onee removed — the faoe of hy- 
pocrisy appeared underneath; and thait disgust 
which a sensible reader can appre^iatci has. been 
the natural consequence. For many years J. Lan- 
caster intended to visit the United States^ this treat- 
ment at home has alienated him from England— 
His future prospects are in America. 

The day may yet come, in which he shall publish 
"the history of his own life and travels" to pro-* 
mote education, of which much is written, but time 



Much change of scene, — singularity of event, — 
and Variety of human character, will be brought to 
view, sbewing man in his own mirror, ^Wd exhibit- 
ing a faithful picture of the human heart, undei^ 



in the practice of goodness. 

The cQtton works of this friend of mankind are 
visited by every foreigner of distinction who trav- 
els England for Curiosity or information. The grand 
dukes of Russia; — the archdukes of Austria, — and 
numbers of scientific and intelligent men, when> 
passing through Manchester, have lisually visited 
pavid Holt, whose works do as much credit io his 
i^ead as to his heart<_ 

nrPORTAVG?! op PRAGTTCAI. IWSTRUCTIOW. 

Of this tract itself tlve author need say little. It 
will prove, he trusts, what an accurate chartjs to 
a matiner; a guide and an assistant to pilot a vessel 
away from hidden shoals and quicksands.*— But a 
theoretical guide alone, will be no substitute for 
the previous^rac^scc which is requiste for a teacher 
before he takes the charge of a school upon him* 
self-^and without which practice, . a confusion and 
irregularity often- arises at the commencement of 
» school — an evil to be deprecated, as few things 
can be more injurious to the character or pros- 
perity of a beneyolent institution. 

iMPROVmENTS. 

The application of the plan to the superior 
branches of leanung, must be the subject of ano- 
ther work at a fuiure time. A work for which the 
ILuthor possesses many invaluable materials and 
documents, andjif life and health are preserved, may 
y^t comrounicj^te them to the public in a report of 
the progress of the Lancaste^ian institute at Balti- 
more. At present such are his duties, he cannot 
enter into particulars in public or privfite, or name 
a time of publication. 

rSMALE IDVCiATieir, &c. 

There is also yx press ti system of instruction in 



FUBUCATIOVS. 

On the subject of education the author wishes 
to publish n)uch more information, grounded on ex« 
perience, than can possibly be comdiunicated in 
these few pages. ^ 

He b&s fulfilled even more tljan his engagement 
with his subscribers to this work, which relates on- 
ly to the elementary branches of learning. The 
history of his life and travels he Jntends to be a 
work of leisure and rest, perhaps the last he may 
bring before the public; -p-bu^ the history of edu- 
cation and the science x)f the human mind, in the 
government of youth, are of too much importance 
to be long withheld, and will be published in a 
periodical sheet, in Baltimore, pnder the title of 
The Pareni^t Friends 

It will comprise thirteen monthly numbers. 

These notifications are given in this intn^duction,. 
as readers, who have not seen the terms of subscrip- 
tion to the present xwork, may expect more to be 
contained than elementary n^^tters; but the mistake 
has often been Qf another nature. Indeed, when J. 
Lancaster arrived in Baltiniore, he was gravely told' 
that the system only was understood to apply to 
sma)!^ children, and mere elementary knowledge. 
Certainly the latter is a primary article, and should 
never be neglected in any school; but this opinion, 
however mistaken, was reiterated in New York, 
where a teacher told him the system did not apply 
beyond the first rules of arithmetic, and appearing 
too wise to become bettei* informed, J. Lancaster 
left him to his own ignorance. - 

As to the present work, tbe^ subscribers are so 
numerous, few copies will remain for others. If 
individuals, at remote divtances,*feel desirour of ob- 
taining copies of the present publication, on remit- 
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INTfiODUCTORr REMARKS. 
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ting ^fioedoUarwOe of the<Vaited BtaUs baii|c» and 
laying posta^, TwttTB copilM of the present work 
wiU be tent them by retuni'of post, at tiieir own 
risk and expense. Letters, bost paid, niy be ad- 
dressed to Joseph I i^^pi Lancasieriaa * " 

tntCy Baltiniore* 



XAUovurr mnomT. 
Those citizens of the United States, Who feel the 
{mportance of ed*ication, are informed, that J. Lan- 
caster and his family, hare made Baltimore their 
permanent heme, and are decided on considering 
America as their adopted country. Hb is the more 
audoos that this information should be diffused, sa 
some individoals haye been hmf enough to coin a 
leport of his actual return to his native countiy, for 
what purpose is best known to their own mischiev- 
ous inclinations: it is sufficient that it %» afaUeh$od^ 

for the generous reader to durtielieTe the eslbteitce 



of any such int^tion, and contradict the fiibrieation/ 
as mischievous and unjust. \ ^ 

As a public maa, he expects to share with those 
whom duty and inclination ci^ out of the private 
walk of life, to be a mark for envy, malice and un- 
charitableness.— Over alHthe spleen of men, whose 
weakaete and serene duUness is their lesst ftult, 
he can smile in peace and good will, under a wish 
that tiiey may beeome ihore alive to integrity of 
motive, sand enjoy much of that peace, of which 
they have sought in vain to mar his enjoyment. 

With ehritUan iove ta friends and foes over the 
worlds with tfaankfobiess to the bountiful hand 
which has spread his table with blesnngs; with hum- 
ble homage to the authcr of all human happiness^ 
for anotberiopportunity of public usefulness— the 
author remidns the well wishing friend of every 
reader and of «U mankind. " 

S. LANCASTER. 
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A SHORT ACCOUJ^^ OF THE JllSE dKD pMgHESS 



I ' 



OF tHB 



ILAS^O^^ISIM^SI ©TOffSm< 



Joseph Lancaster pommmced a school in his fa-" 
ther's house, in 'London,' in the first month, 1798. 
Here, under the protecting hand of a pious parent, 
he, un4esignedly, formed the butline of a system 
of education, which has since extended its ramifica- 
tions over the circumference of the globe. 

At the time of his commencement he was only 18 
yean of age, but he possessed that ardour of mind, 
which is always indispensable to cany on a great 
design, with a feeling undismayed hy obsUcles 
which may impede its progress: for assuredly there 
never yet was any great and good purpose develop- 
ed among men, without encountering, in it« ca- 
reer, different degrees of malignity, envy, preju- 
dice, and mental littleness. His father was in good 
business, of which himself was the author. From 
some very remarkable providences whtch distin- 
guish^d the early life of Joseph Lancaster, some of 
his friends anticipated great usefulness for him as 
a minister of the church of England,* and /others 
were,equaUy anxious that he should go to a dissent- 
ing cqllege; while these considerations were pend-. 
ing in the minds of those he loved, another course 
was pointed out by the monitor in his own bosom. 
The doctrine of spiritual worship, and an inward wit- 
ness for God in every human Heart, attracted Kis 
attention and commanded assent. For some time 
he frequente^^the meetings of Friends, and finally, 
however painful to his feelings, sacrificed his pros- 
pects of usefulness and preferment, to obtain that 
inward peace which only results from a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, a dedication of heart, and the an- 
swer of a good conscience towards God and man. 
It is not intended in this "short account," to give the 
singular memoirs t^i his private life, or the details 
of christian experience, and the persecutions he has 
endured. These afe likely to appear at a proper 
time and place, but the circumstances just named 
wHl convince the reader, that the author was in ear- 
ly life a decided character, and .therefore providen- 
"tially fitted ta commence an undertaking requiring 
decision, in deliberately departing from all the com- 
mon modes of instruction, and thereby encounter 



This was a change in his religious profession, of ' 
which he has never repented, though he was once 
tOjld by very high authority, <that he miglu command 
any thing be pleased could he become an Episcopa- 
lian." It left him in his father's house without a set- 
tled pursuit, for which youth of his age are anxious.. 

To fill up his time in the most useful manuer, h,e 
requested a room in his iatlier's house in Svhich to 
commence scht>ol, on reduced terms, 4ov the sake 
of the neighbouring youth. /This was cheerfully 
granted, on which he purchased sonie old boai*ds, 
and personally fitted up his school with his own 
hands. Though the desks and forms were not fit- 
ted up in a carpenter like manner, yet they were 
stably and neat enough for every useful purpose. 
The first cost did not amount to more than five dol- 
lars, and with his father's table and purse for a re- 
source, he thus commenced an institution, which , 
hath drawn forth the opposition of the bigot, the 
envy' and persecution of men eager in pursuit >of 
popularity, but too idle to earn it; — and expanded 
the energies of the truly benevolent, to aid in dif- 
fusing a flood of intellectual light ov^r the benight* 
ed horizons of both hemispheres.' 

One hundred pupils were soon admitted, and 
found themselves at home with a teacher, who con^ 
suited their happiness while solicitous for their im- 
provement. Numbers were soon found among the 
scholars, whose parents were unable to bear the ex* 
pensfr of their education. Their teacher visited the 
parents of these at their own habitations, and en- 
deavoured to impress on their minds, such facts aS 
would render them more alive to the parental duty 
of education; a^td when he found their means real^ 
deficient, rather than fine and hopeful youths should 
he left destitute, he taught many of them with- 
out remuneration. This incfeased his numbers, 
but lef> his income only adequate to his own board 
and comforts. Having no means of paying uSher^ 
he was compelled to employ one pupil in teaching 
another, and as his scholars increased, to digest a 
plan of conducting his school, which should be a 
guide to his juvenile teachers, and render their du- 



inf the opposition which persons interested in the ties System aticjand regular. Thus originated, from 
continuation of absurdity, or alarmed at novelty, Unpremeditated causes, a system which has gradu- 



vould be likely to manifest. 



* Tbit hope bM been most sflTeotaally reanzed by beings ditap- 
Aoiotfd; he bat not been a minuter of^ hnt a minister to the ininif- 
cers of the church of England, having induced some thoasai)ds of 
idle droMs to bcceme actife in promoting cducatkui. 



ally advanced to maturity, and bids fair for extent 
sion, much higher than the elementary knowledge 
to which it originally gave its powerful aid. 

In a short time, the first school ro6m was found, 
not large enougli; a work shop was fitted up as t^ie 
second: a room was then hired away from the pa- 
f eiitai house, and aftor another change to neigh- 
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|)ourin|g;' premises, a bdfiding was commenced on 
the author's dwd foundlDOit and expense. Three 
hundred pupils were adiKted first, and afterwards 
increased, to the number^'eight hundred bpysand 
two hundred girls. On t\\t outside of the original 
buildingyhe placed a prii^id notice *'aU that will, 
« may^send th^ir childreft^nd have them educat- 
it ed freely, and those thart||| not wish to have edu- 
«« cation for nothing, may pay for it if they please." 
lie had now discovered that it was possible in that 
country, to educate three, and even four children, 
in elementary knowledge for twelve mdntJis for a 
single guinea, and tjtat the increase of nupibers was 
only the increase of energy and ecpnomy. 
During, tkis time, he continued to domesticate 



consisted of three thousand five hundred copies in 
octavo, which was instantly followed by a demand 
for tv(8o thousand more, and an abridgment of seve* 
ral thousand copies; the public reviews and ex* 
tracts of these, excited great attention. In general 
they were redeived with animation and delight, ex- 
cept one instance of bigotry'in a poor aged fe- 
male, who dreamed the church was in danger^ and 
the bishops asleep at their posts, and there{c>re she 
strove mightily to awaken them to as mucV vigi- 
lance as would prevent any Quaker running away 
with the church steeple, though he might not know 
what to do with such an uncouth and cumbersome 
thing afterwards. 
From the year 17^8, to the year I864, curiosity 



himself with his pupils. In their play hours, he «nd benevolence were alike on the tiptoe, teas- 
was their companion and friend; whenever tliey had ^ -"-•- "•- ^««.i-- ^- _ •_ '.^- 1---1 -^? 

half a day's vacation, their teacher would accoropa 



Certain the progre^ of this system in its local ori- 
gin, and for some time a notion prevailed, that much 
pf its success depended on, personal ability, which 
^opld not be transferred or taught. Th9 ])erfectip;i. 
to which it eventually arrived, enabled J, Lan* 
oaster to be occasionally absent, and, demofistrat- 
ed the fact, and established conviction, that much 
of its utility might be thinsfeifred to others, and the 
plan extended over the nation by such means. 

At this time the duke of Bedford and tBe late 
lord Somerville, who when not influenced by artful 



ny them, and walk two/ three, or four miles in the 
environs of London. Sometimes he would take out 
two or three hundred together, and he remembers 
with pleasure one excursion, during which he had 
the company of five hundred in perfect order and 
peace. All these circumstances led him to the stu- 
dy df youthful character, and made him familiar 
with the dispositions of j)is pupils. Another cir- 
cumstance contributed much to his future usefulness 

although undesigned. A scarcity nearly amounting | and designing men, where always kind and worthy, 
to a famine, oppressed many families. He foimd { qountenanced a plan for training schoolmaster, 

whom Joseph Lancaster, in the ardour of his zeal. 



— ____^, ._, -|-| ' - k- 

friends to aid his endeavourb, raised contributions, 
went to market, and between the intervals of school 
presided at dinner With sixty or eighty of the most 
needy of his flock. The character of benefactor he 
ticarce thought about, it was absorbed in tllat «f 
teachei' and friend. 

On first days' (i. e. Sunday) evenings, he would 



ciftered to train gratis; whereas the public ought 
in justice to have compensated services, of which 
tiiey had the sole benefit. ' 

' The pex*8onal virtues and mind of the late king 
bf England, George the third, were much in ci4a- 
racter like an American aloe; long in growing. 



have large companies of pupils to tea. and after mu-! longer in blowing, but blooming in beauty at last. 



tually enjoying a very pleasant intercourse, would 
conclude with reading a portion of the sacred writ- 
ings in a reverential manner. » ' Some of the pupils 
would vary the exercise occasionally, by reading 
i>elect pieces of religious poetry, and their teacher 
TV'ould at times add such advice and observations, as 
the conduct of individuals, and the hidden beauty 
of the subjects peruse4 or rccitedrecjuired. These 
were precious hours indeed, they have passed ra- 
|}idly away, but in passing they have shone plea- 
santly, and have left a stream of light and gladness 
l)chind them. Here the youth were touched on the 
-Xnainspring42t*the human mind, and lis heirs of im- 
3:nortAlity taught to act on the noblest of all nkotives. 

Is it any wonder that with pupils so trained, to 
whorp so many endearing occasions presented, evi. 
fences should abound of affection, docility and im- 
provem'ent? In them, the author had many ready 
co-operators, and however incapable of forming de- 
^ig>ns, never were agents more pronipt and will- 
ing to execute. All these circumstances tended to 
present the system under operation, in a finished; 
view, 99 interesting as novel, to those whose b^ne. 
volence^ or curiosity induced them to inspect its 
operations. 

The school soon excited much attention and en- 
quiry; visitors nots^tisfied with seeing, were anxi- 
ous to take home some outlinea of the system in 
print. Foreign princes, ambassadors, peers, com* 
IDoners, ladies of (distinction, bishops and archbi* 
f hops, Jews and Turks^ all visited the school witl^ 
jF«wonder waiting eyes," and were equally desirous 
of carrying home a memorial of'the interesting 
j^enes they had witnessed. This led to a publica- 
tion which had an extensive demand, and that was 
pppn succeeded by- a second^ —a third impression 



Towards the close of a long reign, piety eminently 
enthroned itself in his heart, and his good wishes 
for his people, increased by the expanding power 
of the love of God and man within him. He be- 
came the author's fiiend and patron,, he placed his 
own name at the head of the list of subscribers, 
and influenced hisfamily. In the king it was prin- 
ciple — in his family it was the force of example; 
and it is only to be regretted for themselves, and 
mankind, that their virtues neither equal nor re- 
semble their father's. 

Thus originated another era in the history of the 
system, exhibitng a spectacle strange' and new in 
the British annals;~a monarch taking an humble 
individual by the hand, and in a character of father- 
ly regard to the people, introducing him to the na- 
tion as a teacher of youth, and sanctioning him by 
a support, which, useful and honourable as it was, 
produced to him as much envy as usefulness. 

The episcopal clergy, corrupted by the influence 
of the unchristian manner in which church and state 
ai^ linked together in England, found all this exer- 
tion for the education of youth in the king and in 
the dissenter, a reflection on the supineness of their 
church, and on the rusty mitres and dusty lawn of its 
lazy prelates. Yawning; they stretched wider than 
usual, mouths ever open for good wine and good 
diving, and sagaciously observed, such influence 
was too much for any dissenter to have, on which 
they began a persecution of intrigue, untruth, and 
deception, more compatible with the principles of 
pandemonium, than the meek, inild, unsullied puri- 
ty of motive in Christian bishops. But a difficulty 
arose,— it was a novel thing in England for «« the 
church to be in danger from the king:" while the 
king continued the friend of Lancaster, they could 
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, have little^ hopes of successfully running, dpwn the 
latter, as the mass of the people were alienated 
from the bishops by their ungodly lives and priest- 
<;"raft. They attempted to induce the king to with- 
draw his support, but they attempted in vc|in. It was 
a maxim with the king» «never to believe a liarafter 
he once knew hiro, and never to desert his friends." 
To this he firmly adhered, and an intrusive arch- 
bishop was sent from the royal presence with a Bea 
in his ear, which has been stinging the proud prc- 
Jjile ever since. This atteiQpt having failed, ano- 
ther no less malighant was set on foot with more 
success. A report was circulated by the mitred 
clergy, "that the king had withdrawn his patronage 
fi'om Joseph Lancaster's system of education.'* The 
inferior clergy were genemlly told this, and many 
circulated it with avidity as news, and others from 
worse fhotives. The design was evidently to pro- 
duce the. same effect from a lie ^coined at their own 
mint, as would have followed from the. kind's actu- 
ally renouncing his favourable and poweHul sup- 
port to the system, i The object was to cut off the 
the subscription, to, wound the undertaking by in- 
juring the finances, the system they dared not then 
openly attack. The origin of this duplicity wa&not 
dubious, but a difficulty existed in endeavouring to 
make the aggression tangible, and expose the au- 
thors t)f it to ligl^t and shame. At last a bishop ad- 
dressed a letter to J. Lancaster^ saving he won(;|ered 
at his continuing to use the royal name when he, the 
bishop, had heard from good authority that the king 
had withdrawn it. This was a tangible assertion, 
and J. Lancaster instantly sent it down from Lon- 
don to Windsor, to the king's private secretary, 
who instantly laid it, as requested, before the king, 
and received his kingly command to write, a letter 
in these words,-i-"His majesty commands roe 'to as- 

** sure you, that the bishop of C— is misin- 

*» formed as to any intention on his majesty's part 
*« of withdrawing from you his patronage." This 
terrible choke-pear kind of epistle, under the roy- 
a1 seal of Britain, most truly mortified the part^, 
and the lawn rustled while thdy whispered and ca- 
balled how to preserve their gravity and coi^cen- 
trate their strength, Jto overwhelm an individual 
whom they 'considered it their interest to ruin.— 
Dut the king stood as firm as a rock^ to his pur- 
pose ; they could not move him with all the influ- 
ence of their corrupt hierarchy; indeed they knew 
little of the interesting conversations which had 
passed tiletween the king and the teacher, they were 
little aware of the nature of a subject on which the 
king was much better informed than themselves, 
and would go to him with tales which he knew to 
be false* and, thotrgh too prudent to quarrel with 
them, he proved that "old birds are not taken with 
chaff," by giving the go-by to all the snares and in- 
trigues they contrived to commit him. These cle- 
rical sportsmen found tiie old king poor game, and 
soon gave up the chase, but failed not to continue 
•their untruths sind their uproar, in spite of facts and 
in the teeth of the king's royal letter. The king's 
firmness was felt highly to his honor by those who 
knewUnd valued him, and was.noticed by a public 
journal at that time, jis an act " which ^uld be re- 
"mcmbej-ed with gratitude, by many ai^ orphan 
«» child, when forgotten by every lord of the bed- 
" chamber and clerk «f the closet." 

Still royal firmness did comparatively little, and 
noble countenance less, to introduce the system to 
the country. The press had done much, and the 
example of higji authority was cherishing 



was to be extended over dk nation, personal influ* 
ence howiever exalted \ii!|Jn:oo weak, and the press . 
st^U exerted on too sma}> a scale to move the mind 
of millions; but anotheip^change of operations took 
place, 'which carried cOnjuction and astonishment in 
its train, and left behinj^, in many places, institu. 
tions reared in its unexpected and rapid progj-ess; 
—reared for the education of youth, by hundredsi 
thousands, and accumulating tens of* thousands.^* 
Family afflictions compellett J. Lancaster to retire 
into the country, for the change of scene and for 
the benefit of his healtli. He received an invitation 
to deliver a public address on education. This he 
did to about two hundred persons, in% small Bap<» 
tiit chapel. Finding his labour acceptable, and be- 
ing then in Somersetshire, he crossed the Bristol 
Channel into Wales* Here again he lectured in 
succession at Swansea, Carmarthen, firistol, 0over« 
and Canterbury in Kent, and the university of Cam^ 
bridge, where he received from the deputy regius 
professor of divinity, a vote of public thanks "for his 
instructive lecture,*! amidst the acclamatiens of ma* 
ny of the tutors, professors ahd students of colleges. 

At all these places committees were formed, 
funds raised, and schools actually established ttri thd. 
system, this was putjting a powerful lever in mo* 
tion; it brought the hesitation of the benevolent to 
a decided point; it opened the way for personal ' 
intercourse, between the friends of the system and 
its founder. It called to public duty, and embodied 
firm as a phalanx in favor of education, the hidden 
f ; i e nds of rising youth and orp han p oor. Th ey were 
drawn as doves from "the cleft of the rock," bearing 
the olive leaf, to seek and serve the cause. , Novir 
if was needful for tins founder to compass a nation^ 
and though much absent from home, he was neither 
idle nor remi.ss, in keeping up a correspondence 
which, from its extent, involved ho small expanse 
and care. In flict, so much time was spent in tllis 
kind of public secretai^'ship, that private comfort 
and duties were materially infringed. I'hus, the 
founder of the system continued for years to toil 
and labour, to promote schools from one extreme 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the other, and some* 
times returned to Jl.ondon with the thanks often or 
a dozen public meeting* at a time; but what are 
"thanks" in general? a ceremony which implies 
public civility, or good will; but in many cases, are 
alike destitute of gratitude or sincerity, and, at any 
rate, a poor compensation for the sacrifice of the 
prime of a life, spent in national services. 

During this successful career, many pHvatibns 
were undergone; the author travelled over the na* 
tion, and when he returned to the institution he 
reared, he ol'ten found it was no longer Hn house 
for him, and that abroad, he enjoyed every cortifort 
from which he was debarred at home. Popularity 
and love of power, liad induced interested men to 
render his institution pecuniary services, whtch 
they volunteered to adtainister, and of which they 
kept and passed* the annual accounts;^nd, as aH fi- 
nancial matters were transacted by them, during his 
Absence, in his name, they incurred details of ex- 
pense, which never met *hi^ eye, or came to his 
knowledge, su:d som^ of which he. never coukl 
approve. Having thus come under' obligations^ 
even without asking their aid, he soon perceived 
that their object was to place him in the condition 
of a man borrowing loaiis,«and obtain power to re- 
alize the proverb, ^«the borrower is tet-vafit to the 
lender."*-They shackled his usefulness in his pub- 
llic familj', and thus prevented his ititroducing a 
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cheering to an infant epnaerh; but when the plan | nupbex' of valuable improvements into bis instltu 
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tion, in order to becomalhemselves its masters.— of hirelirTg' priests, like a pack .of hounds in fall cry 
By craft and triak, undm^he pUa of justice, they | after tlieir game If, on a sudden, a rich windfall 
secured to themselves, fAilhls unsuspecting mind, feH, or a living" became vacant, all this cry would 



though not legally, the preanises he held, and ne< 
glected their own sacred doty of common honesty. 
After intriguing to injifre ^^ ruin him, (1813) they 
tried in vain to induce himRo go to South America, 
in their service — to go to his gvaive, seeing it open be- 
fore him, and this, under their aaspices, as «near, 
aud dear, and tried, aiyl faithful -jfriends." On its 



hush, and gentle whisptTs, "so4ily murmuring on 
the ear," succeed—yet st) as to be audible. •♦Who 
is to have thatgooU thing?**— why! «*the honorable 
and reverend so and so/" or, •'the honorable such a 
one." 'Thus* they would lose their scent, 'till the 
good thihg was disposed of, and then to the sport 
again — *church in danger!' would be the cry ofthtse 



failure, they said in private, **tv^ have- the pr§mi8es,\t\\sc\p\es of the Eplie^ian Demetrius, till another 
what can you do?" and in public, tendered hira the 
ofiice of their hired servant. 

On finally dissolving connection with mcD, who 

vere capable of betraying the unsuspecting^ the^ 

|rrcw as angry as they were insiduous, and strove to 

erase his name from the system, designing Xj^ have. 

substituted their own. The first was intolerable — 

the last was too gross to be t>orne, and the author now 
. decided ot) stsfnding on his own feet^ and hacving 

no connectioa with public bodies in England, ,as 

being self constituted, and governed by indivi- 
. 'dual trick and contrivfince,-r-aS being capable of 

acts in a public capacity, of which, as private indi- 
viduals, they would be afraid and ashamed* for some 

public bodies have no conscience; the moment 

tlicy separate, their consciousness . of right and 

wrong dissolves} into so many vulgar fractions, of 

vhich there is no finding a common denominator, 

till they meet again. Thus he triumphed over his 

enemies— carried on his work with success, and ti- 
-nally suffered by his confidence in false friends.* 

After this, he travelled ov6r the three kingdoms, 
lecturing on his system, and originating new insti- 
tutions. Thus riveting fast the work he bad com- 
menccd, and amidst applauding myriads, in the 
very teeth of his false friencis and ancient enemies, 
offered the warmest services of his h^art< on the 
alttfir of his country, "for the glory of its G«d, and 
the good of its children." When he had done his 
duty to bis owii satisfaction, at home, and being 
thus rewarded by false friendship, and foul ingrati- 
tude, he felt it time to leave a land be shall never 
cease to love, lest remaining, he might become the 
victim of malice, or -the tool of party; for politi- 
cians have piirposely interfered, in what was ori- 
ginally a work of pure benevolence; and though 
the/ could neithdr corrupt or command the foun- 
tain, have contaminated the stream, so .as to make 
it unlike the original. During this whole period, 
from 1808 to ^81S, the clergy have not been no- 
ticed, but though they cared little about the igno- 
rance of the people, and less about their morahty, 
the question of influence lay near their hearts; where 
the loaves and fishes were concernec^ and as the 
English church, without the tythe, would soon be 
as destitute of parsons^ as tombs are of life, such pre- 
cious things as these were too good to be neglected, 
and^r^at vigilance was felt needful to preserve them. 
In fa»ct, about this time^the alarm of church in dan- 
ger frombibl^societieS — from giving away bibles, 
without the common prayer book Attached, and 
from Lancasterian schools, became so great, tlnit 
tltose who were acouainted with the secret, consi- 
dered it the readied road to church preferment to 
be loud aiid clamorous about its perilous condition; 
«cburch in danger!" might be heard from hundreds 



• Hie whole amoont of mooey, received from the pubTic aid, 
iurine five yean coiinection with thete men, did not amount to 
J fiOO poundi uerline; aiwall recompenge for perioual and puUic 
cspence^ They expeaded ahove IffidQ pouodf iterlisff. 



rich living fell, and Ihen they would all husli andbtt 
still, as if a bird was shot, and the silence after- 
wards WHS as audible as the report of a gun, 'till the 
question was Settled, and then talio, ««the church 
in danger!" — beat the bushes — start the game, and 
hunt in style, till (he rmich loved sound of prefer^ 
nient called the whole pack to halt, be still, and en« 
quire again «who is to hare that good thing?" 

The preceding description of the manner i«i which 
the modern zealots for the mother church kept up- 
their game, quite accords with their own advertiBe- 
m'ents, which frequently appear in the London pa- 
pers, for "a living in a good sporting country."— 
Wh«n ANT church is linked with state, such men' 
make the union a 6urse to all a country's blessingf^y 
from which may free mSmerica befireverpresci'ved. One 
thing is truly remarkable in this history— the clergy 
who raised such a clamour were often reproached by 
their own laity — ««you cry out against dangerous in- 
fluence from this man and his system;**' — ««whaf ai-e 
you at? — what are you doing?— you do nothing your- 
selves, and you murmur and repine if others are use- 
ful." Fdrced by these reproaches into action, they at 
last found a fit champion to lead their forlorn hope, 
and all of a sudden, professed to have discovered that 
the plan which they had been for a long time oppos- 
i!»g. 'M the dangerous plan of .Toseph Landaster, was 
one of the most excellent among all the good things 
on earth, but then it was not his, it was Dr, Bellas, 
whom, they said, had done the like at Madrass, in 
thtf East Indies. On this, the doctor came forth a new 
saint in their pld calendar'; ushered on by all the 
pv)wer of persecuting prelacy, and boklly said — «it 
is not proposed to edttcati^" the po'or in an expen- 
sive manner,' nor even to teach them to w&itr ok 
CYPHCB, "for," said the learned conformist doctor, 
**ivk Utopian schemes for the universal diffusion of 
general knowledge." "Thfere is a risk of elevating^ 
those whaare doomed to the drudgery of daily la- 
bour above their situation, and rendering them un- 
Mppy and discontented in their lot." These senti- 
ments, dedicated by permission to the archbishop' 
of Canterbury, showed the cloven foot — knowledge 
vvould prevent the ignorant from, being priest rid- 
den; the ignorance of the poor, who constitute a 
very numerous class in Britain, was felt necessary 
to keep the enormities and oppressions of the es- 
tablishment in darkness. The bishops had no Spar- 
tstn virtues, but they treated the people as Spartan, 
helots. So much for policy and practices which fcvear 
the name of pure religion, bi^t wear the mantle of 
midnight. This profession, ho>f ever, opened the 
way for its own exposure — an exposure on which 
its author, \im lawn sleeved patrons, and its advo- 
cates, all looked wretched, sick, and siHy. The 
age and time was too ripe to bear this absurdity, 
and th« nation returned the souni of this tenor 
church bell to the heads of steeples^ and ecclesias- 
tical courts, \yixh simple informatioU, that thexlaim 
of a plim for teaching knowledge, did not become 
men, wEo were arguing for keeping y^uth in ig^no- 
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ratice. Eventually, the wh^Ie party were shamed 
ajid beaten out of their doctrines of ignorance, and 
compelled to teach reading, writing, andLarithmetic, 
in every school they were laboring to establish— 
They ^ften pirated and adbpted the {^ncasterian 
systein, and merely churchiued it by calling it by 
another name, ^an that under which it had originat-' 
fsd. This, to the author, was of little consequence; to 
the public, little more than matter of curiosity, so 
/the children were taugtlit; both could rejoice that 
the enemies of knowledge profes§pd to have be- 
come advocates of its utility, and promulgators of 
its benefits. 

So with those who professed thcftnselv^s person- 
al coadjutors* and friends of J.. Lancaster, and yet 
sought to ruin hira, in order to raise themselves. — 
In the. rise, progress, and laborious infancy of the 
institution, they had pursuednhe career of money 
flaking, with an assiduous hand, and kept si keen 
©ye bn five per cent, interest, and cent per cent 
profit to the last. When the Institution came to 
maturity, then they interposed their influence and 
*id, tp turn the unsought-for popularity which it 
brought to its founder, into their own handi^, and 
however specious and deceitful theiv foundation, 
yet they cdUld not take their akn without becoming 
active, instead of being supine. In fact, they short- 
ly did more work for local schools, out of envy, am- 
bition, and sinister motive, than they woutd hav^ 
ilooe-from a pure, ^ood feeling of love and bene- 
volence in a^ceutury. These motives .are inferior 
and degrading, but the effect is. beneficial^ and the 
founder of the system rejoices, that whatever inju- 
ries he may have sustained, whatever opposition 
the system may have encountered, all has ended in 
advancing the career of. knowledge, and yoking 
the energies of every enemy to her chariot wheels. 

In carrying on this system, hs founder has had tQ 
mix with all classes of society, to travel extensively, 
to reside in jnany different places, and has embra- 
ced the opportunity afforded, to study the human 
character in a vast variety of shapes; his schools have 



rewarded his best senapes with ingratitude, have 
exchanged tlie eonsol«|§n derived from the' good 
actually done^ for all life honors of martial victurir. 
pr the splendid scenery of a Roman triumph. ' 

—--** One lelf appro!fi|ng bttar rtitweiehf, ^ 

« Wkole y«an aiix^mL staren aiul of loud faaz^as.** 

In America he h|Rs travelled several thousand 
miles, and lectiMPed to many thousand persons, but 
'at last decided on settling at Baltimore, and raising 
there a Laucasterian institute, which shall be a «e- 
ininary for training teachers, and a'perfect model of 
the system of education; extended to the higher 
branches of learning; This concern has been un- 
dertaken,, under the conviction that nothing but a 
perfect model of the system,, would prevent impo- 
sition being carried on under its name, so as oflen 
to deceive the people of the United Stares, and in- 
jure the system, by substituting for it, that which, 
beyond mere outline^ bears little or no resemblance 
to the original; the hnpositions alluded to have been 
already so numerous, that they siclcen the heart at 
the very thought, and to recite them would give 
the reader neither pleasure nor profit. x 



A Bi^ef Report oftheprogi^ess of the syttemin different 

puns of the vforld, 

Ei^land continues to support schools under this 
denomination in her large towns; Leeds, ^heffield^ 
Hull, Ipswich, Bristol, Norwich, Pqrt^moutb, Ply. 
mouth, NewcastIe^n*Tyne, Carhsle, London and 
various other places, boast of their Lancasterian 
schools, tn many villages, the clergv, aimi% to* es- 
tablish a rival school, destroy both, by dividing the 
means which in unison are sufficient for one school, 
but cannot support two when divided. Thus the 
point is gained, a portion of the community ,-*a por- 
tion of the English helots, are kept* in ignorance. 



made him familiar with children, andtravellingl-en- ^^ larger towns, 'the rivalry which is kept up and 



dered him as mucli acquainted with the adult cha- 
racter as witli youth. These extensive journies 
introdnced him to acquaintance with literary and 
benevolent institutions, as well as men; academies, 
colleges, universities and manufactories have alike 
been objects of attention, enquiry and examination. 
Thus it was impossible to pursue the improvement 
•f others, without his own mind being' greatly en- 
riched; and at last settling down with a design to 
finish the remainder of bis days in usefulness and 
resl^ he feels all these circumstances an unsought 
advantage. Three and twenty years his whole time 
and attention has chiefly been devoted to one sub- 
ject, of course the accumulation of theory, practice, 
research and experience on that subject, must be 
calculated to render, his own mind more thajj ever- 
prepared for an undertaking so near his heart. 

One circumstance is worthy note, on J. Lancas- 
ter's leaving England for America, as the ship sail- 
cd down the river Thames and English channel, 
his eye was frequently on towns and villages on that 
line of coast^' where in conseiquence of his lectures 
and publications, schools had been established, an^ 
among them were Margate, Peal, Dover, Folkstone, 
Hastings, Eastbourn, Seator^, Brig^hton, Arundel, 
Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Poole and Plymouth. 
^ The sight of these places Called to mind recollec- 
tions, which proved that his labours liid not been 
fruitless, no^ his life spent in' vain;- nor would he, 
even in taking a last look of a country which had 



nursed solely^by mother chureb^ cannot annihifate 
the funds of a Lancasterian school; yet they strive 
to oppose schools with all their pow^r butlinally es- 
tablish them out of spite to their neighbours. How- 
eyer, the poisonous ingiredients of discord, are aad- 
ly intermingled in the elements of society at large, 
and orthodoxy and hatred mean about the same 
thing. The clergy, the prbfesied ministers of hea- 
ven, are the authors of all this evil; aivd wh^n their 
church sinks, and sink it must^ by their o^wn folly, 
-^tliia blot in their escutcheon will not be forgotten 
in their requiem. 



^/ 



MiUiional Remarks on Education in Britain, 

The state of trade, public commotions, and cala- 
mitous aspect of thfe times in England, have had a 
most painful effect on the income of public institu- 
tions* The difficulty which preseftts in raising funds 
are almost insurmountable. In prosperous times, 
the means of" conducting institutions by voluntary 

funds, and volunteer services have been ample; 

adversity has diminished the means to support ex- 
isting institutions. Thus the funds of pubhc bene- 
volence in England, are reduced and reducing con- 
tinually below par with he necessities of the times, 
necessities which require more extensive aid, and 
'\he very insUnt when annihihitiOn to the funds of 
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charity is threateped. Th|| point therefore may be 
considered as clear^ that ancution cannot becomtf' 
general, by private or volin|||ry contribution. 

Connected with this tacf, are the exaggerated 
pretensions of public school .societies. Each pro- 
lessing party, seems to l^a^ set forward with the 
impetuosity 9f an AlexandflF'Aiming to subjugate 
the world, and ready to weep, because no more 
worlds appeared ready for conquei^. This zeal be- 
yond knowledge, has iecl to great pretensions, ^ and 
to some exposures of arrogant and unrealized pro- 
fessions. ' Lofty promises and deficiency in their 
performance^ have induced active friends of edu 
cation to look beyond popular societies and private 
contributions, to organize funds^or the general edu- 
cation of youth. 

Henry Brougham was urged and pressed #nd 
goaded by some of tiie London aspirants after fam^ 
to asceitain the funds and extension of education, 
by a committee for parliamentary enquiry. This 
was don^ with consent of the English ministry, who 
professed no objection to measures which did not 
commit them beyond mere enquiry. But Henry 
Brougham contemplated more than those who first 
iilterested him wished or intended. As leader or 
reputed leader of opposition, and as ^ prot*essional 
law advocate, his reputation and character, in com- 
jBon with persons in a similar situation, depend up- 
on his originating some measures whfch may distin- 
guish his ability ahd parliamentary career.' 

Surrounded and influenced by pseudo-pfUldnthro' 
/»'«<<, in imitation of Whitbread, he has aimed to 
carry a law for national educQ^tion. This measure 
requires a combination of superior discretion and 
experience, as the feelings and concurrence of ma- 
ny opposite p^rtizans are to be considered. It is 
hardly possible for a legislator to set his sails cor- 
rectly by a yparliamentary and popular compass, the 
▼ariations of which are multitudinous and non de- 
script. In balancing his movenients to suit all par- 
ties, and some 6^ them very corrubt ones, there is 
no small danger of runiupg on' ScylU to avoid Cha- 
rybdis. It was thus with the poor unhappy Whit- 
bread. Te carry a similar measure, he courted the 
bii^ops, whose bigotry he detested, and whom he 
had stung and oQended by his pointed sarcasms on 
their intolerance. His bill was consequently kick- 
ed* out of the house of commons, in wliich their 
allies, dupes and sycophants had then a majority. 
The question of influence is too mighty for the d^r- 
. gy to«leep over,'Und ihe-nomination of eight or nine 
thousand schoolmasters, is a question whicl| .may 
even attract the attention of that keen eyed kind of 
thing, commonly called in England a prime minis- 
ter;— a species of official being, who knows the va- 
lue of places, patronage, pensions, "cheese parings 
and candle enos," ahd such ofliCial perquisites, bet- 
ter than ahy other man in the world. 

The clergy and the ministry are not the only per- 
sons v^lio will feel interested on seeing public edu- 
cation take that place and form, which blends there- 
with a Question of patronage. The dissenters will 
not be willing to be excluded from situations^ to 
which they consider they ought to be as eligible as 
any other good citizens. , They will say the church 
has too much influence, and that, a corrupt inHu- 
ence already, and indeed, as Henry Brougham once 
proposed, and then abandoned, a sacramental test, 
^ a qualiflcation for the teacher's ofHce: an alarm 



* A ssnmiOLpbnis vlito a bill it reject^ 



has been already raised, and not altogetiier with- 
out foundation. Tiie proposed law will require 
every teacher to 6e an Episcopalian, and serious will 
be the struggle before it can be carried. Carried 
or not, the object Will be answered in giving popu- 
larity to its author out of the house of commons, 
but with the high church the end will not be ob- 
tained, and many ef the dissenters will do all they 
can to defeat a measure, having so partial a bear- 
ing, as to be fit only for the monopoly of a Babylon. 

In making these and simil$ir observations, the 
reader is desired to notice, that it is not the parti- 
cular creeds of Episcopalianism, which are the sub- 
ject of anhnadversion: any church would, in the si- 
tuation'of English episcrpac^', become equally jCor-* 
rupt, however pure its origin, sublime its rehgion, 
or dignified the character of its members. Once 
dnited to the state government of a nation, it must 
soon become no better than a hving man fettered 
with silver fetters to a dead body. Unless a sepa- 
ration take place, the living mUst be contaminated 
by associating with the dekd, and corruption spread 
its pestilentid influence around. 

The probable parliamentary result will be non 
eat imtentnSf-^ncit so with the mass of the people; 
every agitatioh of the question will open their eyes 
to its importance, on principles free from monopo- 
lies, bigotry, or even that pestilence, which in Bri- 
tain walks in darkness,— 'Izttrig us under the fiuuk 
of benevolence, 

ScoTi.AND.~HeVe the Scotch clergy are under a 
different foi\m of church government, and are more 
independent of state than the English. The king 
presides by deputy in Jheir convocation, or general 
assembly, and thai deputy, in the name and on the 
behalf of his kingly master, takes oitth to renounce 
episcopacy for ever; but reader mark well, the oath, 
is bounded by the river Tweed,--south of which the 
moharch'may, if he pleases, be as great an episco- 
palian as Henry the eighth his illustrious predeces- 
sor and prototype. The population of Scotland is 
not near so dense as that of England, and parish 
schools have been established for a considerable 
time, the effects of which aire truly valuable, and^ 
a general sense of the import|Lnce of education is 
prevalent ov<sr the nation. ■ Scotland has estabUsh- 
ed a number of Lancaster iaih schools at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Ayr, Aberdeen and other, considerable 
towns. The higJi schools of Edinburgh have been 
distinguished for an attempt to introduce the s)'stem 
in application to Latin and Greek, and allowing for 
the little practical knowledge which the teachers 
have had of the systetn, with considerable success; 
for'in one department, corporal punishment, which 
Iradonce been the order of the day. became totally 
extinguished under the mild influence of emulation 
and reward. 

The system has been introduced into many private 
schools on a small scale with great success.. 

LSnefk cotton mills and village in Scotland, has 
lately been the scene of the mummeries of Robert 
Owen— he and his partners also boast a Lancaste- 
rian school. He professes to have discoverfed a 
n*w way of reforming the world, by discarding the' 
gospel from education, substituting scepticism for 
the Bible, and tea'ching children to live in peace by 
training them to arms, marching them into school, 
with flags, drums, and military muslc. The school 
being likewise a church, in which religion may be 
preached for by some, but in which this said Kobert 
|,Owen scruples not to plead against it. To crown 
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the series of absurdities, and produce a chaos of 
perfection, this philosopher, who boasts the pcrfec- 
tability of human nature, makes the church a danc- 
ing and drill room to boot. Some of his chief part- 
ners in ^rade aro high professors of religion, who 
have been so weaV and unhappy, as to be tiuped 
by him into his dancing, preaching, warlike scheme 
of improvement. . 

The government have a pretty close eye upon 
measures which, if followed up, would convert all 
cotton mills into depots of arms, and thus place in 
the hands of the mob a military power equal to that 
of the government.* . The poor pai*tners are objects 
of pity, their weakness has been their crime; they 
are duped into tlie concern, and - haw they are to. 
get out without severe loss off money' or peace, is 
yet to be seen; in the mean tin^e Robert keeps up 
the dance, waves the flag, beats the druin, preaches 
Any thing but Christianity, and then leaves them to 
scold or grieve, while he keeps within the letter 
of his partnership articles. He considers himself 
as having created, i^n elysium^ his neighbours say, 
there are as many oifences, at the petty session^ 
from . his elysium, as could be expected from any 
pandemonium in the neighbourhooi), and he thinks 
them very uncharFlable; and certainly they are mis> 
taken when they dub him maofman/- for his plans 
are as clearly the eilect of design, as they are mis* 
chierous, specious and stupid. With mch advo- 
cates of the Lancasterian system, the founder has 
long shaken hands; with Am and i\s partners he has 
nothing and will have nothing to do; they are cot- 
Bpinners, &c. but they spin too fine numbers for 
him, and run their work too much to waste^f to 
furnish him any motive for encouragement. 

IREL41B has been three times the scene of J. Lan- 
caster's public travels and usi^fulness. Schools have 
been established very extensively, and that of Bel- 
fast in particular, is fit for a model for the three 
kingdoms, A g^eat contrast exists betvvceu the 
persecutions raised by the English mitred clergy, 
and .the liberahty of some of the Roman Catholic 
prelates in Ireland. The lectures which J. L. de- 
livered in Maynooth college, were nobly received, 
and Roman Catholic convents, monasteries, chapels 
and cathedral chapels, were open for the purpose 
of J. L's. public lectures, whenever there was a pro- 
per occasion. This was not what he expected to 
find; where he looked fo^ liberality, he found bi- 
Ifotry and intolerance of the worst kind; — where 
education had taught him f6 look for bigotry, he 
found a warmth of heart which delighted and sur- 
prized him; while the public spirited titular pri- 
ju&te of. Ireland, exceeded the present primate of 
Bngland, in a christian spirit and liberal mind, as 
much as morning day exceeds niidnight darkness. 

FaAKCE.-^During the reJgn of Bonaparte, and un- 
der the continuation of war, several persons repre- 
sented themseWes as instructed to enquire into the 
merits of the system, with a view to its introduction 
into France and Germany. In the course of travel- 
ing in England, J. Jjincaster v,isited towns, in which 
numerou 9)^ French officers of distinction were pri- 
aoners of war on parolo of honor. To these he sent 
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* No^exion ifthere ineant or implied on any religioni society, 
or their principles. The iodividnals in question are awfully sita- 
•ted, and however pitiable their situation , it is notorious over the 

, three kiuedoras. J. LaneasteroRly desires to prince, that his plans 

' are not ideutified with tlieir follies. 

t A terra io the cotton trade, which inipfies that threads bn^ 
2a fpinoipg fine, ind QCcasioo great waste of CDaieriaU 



personal invitations to al|end his lectures, and mad© 
presents of many copj#iftf his original publications . 
These lectures were ntimerpusly attended, and the 
officers abounded in* expressions of pleasure luid 
gratitude, and ^many^ot them have earned into 
France, impressions/ jjUdculated to introduce and 
promote the system* Hy^e de Neuville; recently 
ambassador of France to the United States, studied 
the plan,^ on the first introduction of it into the city 
of New York, and,retiimed to France with svich im- 
pressions in its favour, as induced him to use every 
exertion to'advance its progress; and the author has 
high authority for believing, they have been emi- 
nently useful. There is at present a society in Pa- 
ris for the extension of the system, who have re- 
ported aboveTOOO schools, and are taking measures . 
for its diffusion far and wide. 

In H0SS24 schools have been established from Po- 
land to Petersburg, and tlience to the extreme pro- 
vinces which border on the Pacific. The emperor 
Alexander received in 1805, a present of the same 
publication, as was peirsonally accepted by king 
George; the two natibns were then in a state of war; 
but there is good reason to believe, this present, 
which was acknowledged by the widow of a physi-^ 
cian, who was a personal friend of the emperor on 
his behalf, has never been forgotten, i»nd schools' 
on that system, now promise to pervade the whole 
empire; details are too numerous for a brief report 
like the present: one of a more am^le nature is like 
ly soon to be made, on a reference to papers and 
documents which require much time and leisure to 
examine, simplify and arrange. ^ 

In Si'AiN, even prior to tf^e late revolution, the 
Lancasterian system was introduced i^cording to 
report with success; the preaent lord Holland for- 
warded some of J. Lancaster's original publlcatlpni 
to Spain in 1805, and the^e fim excited attention 
to the object, which has been kept alive ever since. 
A similar attempt is reported at Cadiz. 

G£RMANT, several years past, received a kn^ow- 
ledge of the system from translations into that lan- 
guage; controversy has been excited, and some 
movements made for schools, but with less effect 
than vtras anticipated. The duke of Saxe Weimar 
ha9 established schools,— but the schools at Belfast 
in Ireland, Newcastle-on-Tyne in England, Birming. ^ 
ham and other places, leave it to shine like a rush- ' 
light compared with the sun. The duke's inten- 
tions are not impugned, but it is more than suspect- 
ed, that he has not met with the best advice in the 
cause he endeavpurs to promote. 

Asia.-— The tAncasterian system was introduced 
into India, by a missionary at Chinsurah on the 
Ganges, who ihade bis attempts on a small scale. 
The author has a letter in h'is possession from this 
yqiang man, about 1812. The late amiable lord 
Molesworth was one of the first subsoribers to the 
publication of J. Lancaster in 1804-5; he afterwards 
took practical lessons of J. Lancaster, in order to 
qualify himself more fully to organize schools on 
his system in India. This he accomplished, by rear- 
ing three schools, in diifel'ent British stations, i<| 
the island of Ceylon. Lord Molesworth was colonel 
of an Cast India regiment, and he describes one of 
his schools, in a letter to the author, as.composcd of 
pupils, who were children of parents of all t^olors 
and nations, from Cafiraria coastwise to China, and 
the eifect on the European spectator was such, as 
to^ezcite delight an4 surprize, at not being able' to 
find two faces of one color among three hundred 
of them: he adds, « surely such a motley group 
«* were never before assembled under, ^he aamerqof. 
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•« to pLin A knowledge of t)^. sacred writings." He 
•continued these scboolsfttiy usefully ,> till marrying 
a native Ceykmese, who nad become a Christian, 
he.attem])ted to return to Europe, when they were 
bo^h shipwrecked cm tht coast of Africa; an<i, after 
the storm, were found whMfb they bud expired, 
loeked in each other's arms, yiatterers have at- 
tributed the introduction of the • Lancaaterian sys- 
tem in India, to the late duke of Kent,' thus de- 
priving the memory of lord Molesworth of its just 
credit; but the Lai\casterian system was introduced 
into the duke's regiment under Joseph Lancaster's 
personal direclion, some years after lor^ Moles- 
worth's departure, and when the duke of York or- 
dered a battalion to India, school and system were 
carried with them: In lord Molesworth ii wasre- 
iigious principle,— in the duke of Kent it, was acci- 
dent, for if a battalion of hto regiment had never 
been ordered to India by the higher power, he ne- 
ver would have had 4n opportunity of tissuming a 
credit which did not belong to hifi. The schools 
in Ceylon have since been much encouraged by sir 
Alexander Johnstone, who was recently in command 
on that station. ' 

James George Penny, one t)f the first pupils of J. 



In SovTH Amshtga little has yet been- done, but 
g^ea% soKcitude has been expressed for the intro- 
duction of the system. Individuals at^Surinam, Ber- 
bice jfnd other places, have made enquiries and 
some exertions; but the moment of revolution, is 
rarely the era of good feeling, or very conducive to 
co-operation in beneVolence. • 

West ijrniES.'— AUempts were made ^t the same 
time in Hayti, by Christophe and Petion; the rival 
chiefs were equally solicitous on the subject of edu- 
cation, though contentious on ^every other. The 
empire has now become a poition of the republic, 
and time may be expected to develop e the policy 
of BoTzn, on the subject of education, \yhich is ap- 
preciated as favorable. Of the teachers of the sys. 
tern in Hayti, two were sent from England, by so* 
licitation from Christophe and Petion; the best qua- 
lified has been removed by death, and the other lias 
been very anxious to get away, feeling the country 
too warm for him;-i-there. appears little chance 
of efficient sHbstitutes, except some teachers are 
trained by Bayer's order. Schools have been 
estjiblished at^ Antigua some years; the Moravian 
brethren have made themselves highly usefiil, and 
in Dominica, governor Maxwell has been soiicitotis 



lAnc&ster, united himself as teacher to tjj6 Raptistj to introdu6e the system; also, j^iiitial attempts arc 
IMission atr Seratopore, about the year 181^. In- reported to Have been made with some success iii 



' V struction is already afforded to many thousands of 
Hindoo children, in the Beogalee language. Had 
J. Lancaster Hved on 7 to train this one youth, he 
would not have lived in vain; the station to which he 
bas gone, is one capable of furnishing instructors 
And printing lessons for every nation of the east. 
It may be named Deinr,* the city>)f letters, for there 
translations have been made of the sacred writings 
into many languages. This indeed is likely "to be 
«*the sure means of fixing for ever the principles of 



other islands. The effects of knowledge appear ta 
have b6en such as to give security and stability X6 
proptf^rty in Antigua, wfiich seems not generally 
equalled in the West Indies. 
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United States of America. 

-tup sure means o, nsm^.^r c»cr .nc h,„.«.,«„ .. J^ 1802. a «end. by the ;,ame of Perkins from 
«the UncasterianWystem in India, upon a basis the city of New York, v.s.ted Joseph Lancaster m 
« Xh nothing hereafter can destroy!" No soci- London, and pubhshed an 'dition'of h,s first boofc 
etrin England, except the Baptist society, have o" h>* return to Amenca This induced a ^vate 
eiy 111 Kuguiim, I .. . f_. _. _ .i\ ..teacher to attemnt the nlan. and B. Perkins conti- 



philanthropists of the English metropolis, that they 
are as willing to steal the honors of Itborious^indi- 
viduals, as they are loth to be detected in their 
tricks,- for Dr. Watts says, 

• All tltat> erer got by ihievinrt . 
**Tuni>to lorrowt^fhaae and pata* 

Aitd'tbi^ "filching'* away '"a good name," instead 
of earning it, will be a perpetual brand of infemy, 
^Jasting disgrace to these professors of philanthro* 
py, who blot public reports of their proceedings, 
with honors torn fnm brows that have earned them 
by toil and merited theip by motive. The appHea- 
tion to go to India, in the character of teacher, was 
made by Penny to J. Lancaster, about 1812, Sus- 
pended only for due deliberation, and realized a 
a few years after. 

In Africa schools have been established at Sier- 
ra Lfebne and Senegal, and some years sunce one or 
two more at the Cape of Good Hope, and its inland 
' dependencies. The Moravians have been the chief 
instruments of this good. 

In the Sooth Sbas several" missiona^3^ concerns 
kave united to their general object, the establish- 
ment of schools on this" system. In fact it has be- 
come a general rule, to unite instructions in useful 
knowledge with missionary institutions. 



«.0r Arjt^h'sopftth Joibaa, charter X.rcne 39. 



attended this early effort, that in process of time, 
above three thousand children have be^n educated 
in schools in that city. Without undervaluing aid giv- 
en to the cause by private individinals, the governor 
De Witt Clinton, has fijlly established his reputa- 
tion, as the first public man who offici^Vy rendered 
services to the introduction of a systeni of which 
he is a steady friend and supporter. The mem» 
bers of the New-York legpUature have generally 
been alert in friendship, to what tj^ey have deemed 
a national benefit The schools m New York are 
doing much good; but it;, is I'ather a matter of sur- 
prise, that with such good committees as they have, 
more efficient progress does not appear in some ot* 
their recent reports} deeply engaged in personal 
duties, the author can only regret, that institu- 
tions so worthy, do not present a more perfect ex- 
ample of the system in perfection, and in ali its 
mildness. ' . ^ 

Philadkiphta. — In 1805, J. Lancaster sent to his 
friends Thomas Spattergood and Williwn Savory^ 
copies of his original pubhcatioo. The former en- 
tered into the subject with the views of a philan- 
thropist, and the fervor of i christian; in his scr* 
mons, he would plead the cause of uninsirucled 
youth— in private, he would urge on benevolent 
young men, the duty of pleading the s nne cause,, 
and promoting their interests;— he established a 
school in the city, and for some time conducted 
it in person. One of the proselytes to his energet- 
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ic zeal, and followers of his excellent examplife, is 
the truly honorable and beneyolent Robbbt Vaux, 
a man never tir^d in well doing, an ornament to 
his city, and his country; whose life, in regard to 
patriotic education, is virtue, and his name, piUise! 
The author knows that, in making this just ac- 
knowledgment to merit, deserving publicity for 
the interest which society may gain by the exam- 
ple, be shall excite the sensibility, and perhaps, 
pain the mind of his friend; but it is a duty due to 
himself, and, above all, to America, to point out a 
man who, in the prime of life,' keeps aloof from 
the selfish pursuits of gain, and devotes his time 
and substance to the interests and happiness of 
the children of his fellow citizens. Had this no- 
ble mind met with more disciples of Scattergood, 
to second his patriotic Endeavours, education would 
have ifow been in a different state in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania: yet still much good is done, 
though not one half that might have been effected, 
with Agents fit to carry the design into execution, and 
committee-men, whose souls, like Scattergood^Vaux 
and some others, have been devoted to their^dtity 
with a determination to exercise the zeal of |)atri- 
ots— and act as persons having the eyes of men* 



can effect, and a seminary wliere teachers may be 
practically rendered conversant with its powers, un- 
der his immediate eye, and receive his own certifi- 
cate of their proficiency. This institute is now in a 
train of successful progress, and applications to in- 
struct teachers, have been already acceded to on 
certain indispensable dot^ditions. » 



GtlNERAL IIEMARKS. 
. During journies of several thousand mil6s, indif' 
fererit parts of the United States, Joseph Lancaster 
bas visited many' schools, beariiig hi t name. W)ll> 
a number of the schools and teachers, he haabeien 
much gratified; with others, who are always parad- 
ing about, with a rattan in their hands, t)r having it 
at their desks, ready for tyranny, he has been as 
much disgusted. The thousands of children he h&s 
seeii in those schools, have appeared as lovely as 
the rose, and he can never think of them without 
affection. The benevolence and love of learning, 
prevalent among the American public, are evident 
in the numerous edifices they have reared; and if, in 



some cases, all the good which might be done, is not 

„ r, ^ . -. • • I. 1. • jA done, however much, even partial disappointment, 

BAtTiM«aB.-Gross imposition has here TBistM-^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ i3 t^ ^^ Vegretted; yet tlfere is 

this alleviating reflection, that drawbacks Of this 



prejudices against the system, by unqualified per 
sons pretending to teach— not aware that theory 
' Alone cannot be a qualificatibn for the discharge of 
a pnuctical duty, or that it will not answer for a 
teacher to be studying a book, when he ought to 
be conveying instruction. The obvious remedy for 
abuses by teaeher^ recommended to the founder 
of the system, hits been the establishment of a sehool 
under his own care, aau model of what the system 
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d are frecjuent in all human institutions, and 
that many errors ate committed, which are by no 
means errors of intention. 

^ - 1 

All commurUcaHons^ on the subject of educationi 
may ht addrfssed to Joseph Lakcastev, Lan- 
casterian Institute^ Baltimore. M letter '^tvill 
be received unless pnt paid* 
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INTENDS TO FORM 



OF FOUR OR FIVE AMIABLE PUPlLS, FROM Ig TO 14 YEARS OF ACE, 

To finish their education in the Institute^ and domesticate themselves in 
his family^ ^^as plants of his hand^ and children of his gare.^^ 

As his design is to form a social circle, in ' which his heart may al- 
ways be at home^ none but youth of good abilities, and amiable dispo- 
sitions^ as well ^9 respectable connections^ can be admittedr 
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CHAPTER I. 

SCHOOL RO0MS. 



J^etttiiiy oj j^od school rooms f nte; supply of water; 

underground drairiog form of a OQhool rooik;- floors f 

plaifotrnt desksi pat^agtst ben^ts dsrivedf errors 

to oe avoided; haff' desks; veruHadon; vindsidl; vail 

ceiUoffS; warming school rooms. 

The coDiplete succeM of the Lanoasteiian sya^ 
tem of eduoation, cannot reasonably be expected, 
without e school room appropriate to the object, 
and fitted up for the purpose. The operations of 
active ^der, the succeesion of chants in duties, 
irhich derive interest fronr variety, and the evolu- 
tioni^ associated with both, render the importance 
Df a commodious, airy room, in proportion to the 
number of pupils, obvious to any person who may 
have the least rationat idea, of the benefit which 
tuition derives from the suitable accommodation 
and order of the pupils. 

School rooms should be erected in open situa- 
tions, Htired from public roads, with a. supply of 
water at hand for use, and cleanliness in summer; 
yet npt so near the pathway, as to cause an accu- 
mulation of ipe in winter. 

A play g^und, attached to a school rcon^, vene- 
rates social feelings amon|^ the pupils; affords the 
teacher frequent opportunities of observing the 
tempers and passions of youth, under the free na- 
tural impulse of feelings, which, in school, have 
Ro means of existence, and often attracts a iuU 
muster of pupils at the precise moment of com 
inencing school; the attractive idea of previous 
amusement, convening an assemblage at an* early 
huur. Social motives display their power very bene, 
ficially in this instanct^ and are, on numerous occa- 
sions, amongst a careful teachers best and most 
available auxiliaries. 

The play ground and school room should hare 
under-gfround drains. I'he play groum) should be 
covered with sifted gravel or small stones, over 
which a layer of ashes, sand, or other fine maierial, 
may be spread. When ^e footpaths are not paved, 
the use of gravel, or s^d, or ashes, is mtire impor- 
Jtant. A shade, or^helter froiA the sun, may be Baised 
in the play g^und^ under which, at a moderate 
cost, a few wooden sests may be placed. 

The usual form of a sehool room, is k long square, 
•r parallel5gram, the length two thirds more than 
the breadth. The ground floor is most eligible, 
whenever jt can be obtuned. 
. iP^ort.— The Hoor^shoi^ld be an inclined pland; 
the master being stationed at the lower end, the 
elevation at the further end of the roam, will cause 
SI corresponding elevation'^f the Ust deskj so that 
the master, from his platform, will have a eommand- 
fng view of every boy in the school. . The eleva- 
tion of the floor should be six inches in the first 
twenty feet from the master's dMk, and after that 



{distance, one foot in eVery twenty feet length J9f 
the room. 

The ground floor should be made of hrlck; ho}* 
low floors are especially objectionable, and those 
of wood or stone, increase the reverberation of 
sound. When a floor is made of brick, and after a 
time, worn into holes on one side, the bricks may 
be taken up and replaced on the ether, when they ' 
will be as good~as at first; great care' should be 
taken to lay th^ flooring bricks very dry. All pil* 
larvor other obstructions in the master's view, are 
carefully to be avoided. An elevated platform for. 
the master's desk, will render the station from 
which he is to overlook the school, m()re convenient. 
Passages are requisite not only on both sides, but 
at each end pf a school room; four, five, and sixTeet 
are the i^ual dimensions. The widest passage is 
most desirable On the sides. 

The Di^sRs should all face.the head of the school} 
every desk to be single, and consequently, every 
pupil will face his master, and be conscious of con* 
tinual superintendence. 

Space should be left between each desk for a 
passage, that the scholars in one desk may go out» 
without disturbing those in another. The deskk 
and forms should De substantia), ai^d firmly fixed in 
the.ground, or to the floor. The ends and corners 
should be rounded off, as the boys, when going 
quickly in and out, are apl to hurt themselves by 
running against them. These arrangements not 
onlv conduce to order, but, by impressing eaqh 
child with a conviction, that he is under the mas- 
ter's eye, renders him careful to avoid doing any 
thing in which he would not wish to be seen. The 
certainty of detection prevents offences, and therc^ 
by contributes to the annihilation of punishment. 



SRROKBTO as AVOIDED IV riTTXVO UP SCHOOL ROOMS. 

Half desks should not be placed against tlte walls, 
nor should' any double desks be admitted into the 
iichool room. Desks so placed and constructed, 
merely afford opportunity for idJeness and play, 
the seholara being parCly, if not altogether, out of 
the mastirr's fight. 

There can be jio propriety in filling a room with 
timber, when the spaoe is wanted for children. — 
Besks and forni|s, when of a broader surface than 
actually needful, really occupy that space, which, 
were they made of proper dimensio^ns, would con- 
tain more desks, and accommodate a greater num- 
ber of children. Particular desks for monitors are 
not only needless, but the introduction of them is 
an absurdity; a ihonitor's dutv with a class is active, 
not etatienary; while engaged in his studies, he 
cannot inspect others at the same time. Such deskft 
interrupt the master's v7ew of a School, and do not 
answer one useful object.^ 

The ventilslion of school rooms is a subject 
which requires local consideration; but the build- 
ing should b'* .<4S moch as pMsiblt, open every wtif 
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' WlUHtlKA SCHOOL BOOMS. 

School rooms may be warmed by undergfround 
flues, beated by a stove that will bum refuse cin- 
ders or ashes; a room may be sb effactually heated 
in this manner, as to prevent any necessity for pu- 
pils leaving their seats to go to tht fire. This wiU 
only apply tO places where coal is jCheap, and the 
school room on a ground floor. Ste^m pipes, car- 
ried round « school room, afe perfectly safe, ar 
steatlA fltierf givte very desirable. heat, and are in no 
danger of taking fire. Another mode of warming 
school roons is, by heated air; but the proce&s for 
obtaining this advantage, in America, requires such 
an expensive stove, and being most adapted to 
very few large institutions; and a full deacription is 
off little importance. 



, — -_ 

to the free circulation of air. Ventilators may be 
n^4^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^* ^^^ afthe height of the school 
walls. In summer we;i^\her, such ventilations catch 
Any draught of air that may be stirring, an4 place 
it in motion far above the scholirs heads,' which 
prevents injury to their health, while it purifies the 
air of the room. 

' WIVnSAIK. 

On board of ship, wh^n the port holes are closed, 
and in very hot weather, a windsail is often used 
to difliise the benefit of ventilation between deckjs, 
' and fresh air is thus introduced into every place and 
comer of a ship. 1 his windsail is made of canvas, 
in the shape of a large tube; it has hoops, at inter*- 
Tals, to extend and strengthen its circumference. 
The top is covered, and a place at the iq^per end 
left open to the wind. The sail is then raiied by 
|[ tackling up to the mast, and turned in a direction 
,to catch the wind from whatever quarter it comes:' 
By erecting a pole on the roof. Or side of a school, 
having a proper tackling for raising and lowering 
the sail, as thjere may be occasion; the benefit of a 
currei\t of air, whenever any is stirring, may easily 
be obtained, and school rendered comfbrtable in' 
the warmest, weather. Such a sail may be twenty 
or thirly feet high, above the roof, and would intro- 
duce, from^at height, al^uantity of air, not only 
fresh, but more pure than i^Hy below. 

SCHOOL WALL. 

' The walls should not be less than twelve to six- 
teen or eighteen fee;^ high; flat ceilings are objec- 
tionable,, operating as sounding boards. A school 
voom should always be cons'tnicted so as to facili- 
tate the dispersion of sound. Ceilings are judged 
indispensible in America, but mky be placed nearer 
^e ratters, than in buildings which require attic 
stories; they should only be rvugh cq9$ and lime 
lokUed; if a ceiling muH be had, let it not be a 
smooth one, as smooth surfaces only increase sound. 
'Windows in the gable ends' have a good efl'eet, 
and conduce to ventilation. Those in the side 
walls, may be about sixfi^et from the floor. When 
the windows consist of two small frames, each may I Slates withoiit frapies, may be used for economy; 



turn on a central pin, or pivot, which will allow 
them, in45UTnmer, to be placed in an angular, or 
, even horizontal position, to ii>c|rease the ventila- 
tion. Plenty of light is essential at the minster's 
desk, and indeed to the whole r^ro; but, if limited, 
the windows should be on the right hand of the 
pupils flesks, and at the head of the school room. 
This position should, always be considered as esaen- 
. tial. When windows are five to six feet fVom the 
-ground' flodr, they will be just high enough to pre- 
vent the pupils easily loo^ng out; when higher, it 
is not often the convenience equals the.«xpense. 



CHAPTER IL 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

General rides for school fiimiture.'^Slatesframed.^-- 
, Slates vdthoutframe^.'^Arrangementff school slrUeSf 
pencil cases, pencil.'^ Writing paper»"^Ink,'-rWrit' 
ing specimens. — Inkstands. '■^ Shape of inkstands. — 
Pfiinters, rails, lessons, — Mark of an idle teacher. 
Varnish for lessons. — Examination sticks. — Tele- 
graph. — Description of Desks, ^c.^ Chief expenses 
incurred in the establishment of schools. i» Sand desks. 
. Trade of avaricious teachers, &c^ 

A very important maxim for school furniture, as 
books &c. and which ought never to be departed 
from^ is ««a place for every thing and every thiny 
in its place." This maxim should be conspicuously 
posted upjn the school room. 

In some schools a circular machinejc^alled an ''al- 
phabet wheel" is exhibited, but this is a piece of 
machinery; the chief harm of which isT needless ex- 
penee. ^ * ^ 



SLATES AKD PElVCtlS. 



Tbbzb around a school house, afford excellent have a^roove in the desk, to deposit theslates when 



shelter from th^sumner sun; but if near the build 
ing, they accumulate wet, and injure the paths in' 
winteri Some species of climbing plants run up 
very rapidly, and it is a consideration whether their 
shade may not be substituted for that of trees^ es- 
pecially in AmericA* 

Two doors should b4 made in the gable end, and 
lAear the master's desk, pr on tiie sides, in a line 



eot to furniak material, not only to te^ch writing to 

with the platform. One ^oor may also be made at the cbiklren of a nation, but of a toorld. nn pen- 

" the farthest end of the school, as it will not only cil cases sr6 indispensable, for in them, short pieces 



serve as an entrance into the school room from the 
play ground, but greatly promote a free ciroulation 
of air in jfummer, and may act as txtra ventilators 
on every i^e^ul ocoasion. \ . * ^ 



but where funds admit, framed slates are desirable, 
as being handled with more pleasure, appearing 
much better, and may more easUy be rested on the 
desks. The slates should be well polished. 1 he 
red colored, are best 'to write upon, but all teach- 
ers do not prefer them, as the contrast of the black 
with the writing is grater, and shows to more ad- 
vantage. For economy 'ssake, it is not uncommon 
to stri^ig each slate, and suspend one to a nail, at 
the station of each boy. If there be sufficient pas- 
sage' room between the desks, little damage .will' 
tfccur by this mode, but the most preferable is te 



not in use. This however, makes th econstructioii 
of desks much more expensive Framed slates are 
thinner than those made without; thefirame is'a pre- 
servation but the cost is greater. 

P&idls are made of a soft kind of slate, whick 
being cut will iiTrite on the harder. Two quarries^ 
one of soft slate and one of harder would be suflici- 



of pencil are made usefVil. A cramped manner of 
bidding the pencil, is v^ery frequently acquired; in 
consequence of using short ones, and this militates 
not a little against, fc^er improrement. Eacli 
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class should Uqve ^riick, or piece of boardi about 
two inchet thick and full of holes 
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In each hole a pencil case should be placed when- 
ever out^of use. The class monitors should point 
their pencils; cany the rack through their class and 
deliver out and gather in the pencils daily. > All the 
1 racks when out of use to be placed at the head of 
the school, under the master's eye. 

Writing on pi^per.^Small waste paper leaves are 
used for ieamers: after they have acquired the art 
of* writings by the slate, paper which has been print- 
ed and is thick enough to bear the ink, wilfauswer 
for writing. The printing ink is of a different kind 
of black, compared with that used with the pen, 
flo the confrast is not sufficient between the two 
tints, to prevent ithe writing being clearly distin- 
guished A Uttle gum in the ink^will prevent ab- 
Mrption. In using this printed waste paper, care 
should fie taken not to procure any which may be 
the remains of improper books, injurious to morals. 
Inferior papers of a ooarser kind, bxit smooth and 
clear, will answer for specimen paper and the in- 
trjoductoi^ books of learners. When the pupil has 
had ^considerable practice, and is fully competent 
to handle. the pen, books of good paper should be 
used. Specimens, papen of figures, and cypher- 
ing books may be made of the same raateriat 

Inkstands should be of the shape of the letter V. 
As more than one pen is not dipped into them at a 
. time^ a little ink will go further in a stand of this 
form, than on^ with an horizontal bottom., 

IVK STAISfD ftACK. i 

Ink stands should not be Jixed in the desks, but 
be placed in a rack the same as the pencils, when 
not in use. Twenty ink stands will serve for forty 
pupils. The holes made in the desks to reoeive 



about two feet apart, and the lowest live feet from 
the ground. The rails should be thick enough to 
keep tl)e lessons suspended on them from contact 
with damp from the w^l. The nails on which Uie 
lessons are to be suspended, shotild be brass-head- 
ed. In seme schools § hole is bored in the leskon ^ 
boards, and the lessen Is hung on the nail without 
string. When lessons are strung, the string should 
be of equal length: all tiie lestons regularly Arrang- 
ed, every lesson and nail at equal distance and si- 
milar length, all numbered and kept in their pro-, 
per plaees when out of use; present to the eye a 
pleasing prospect, on' entering a school room. If 
the master be an idle man his lessons will general- 
ly be out of place, left on the desks, or -several on 
one nail, so as to exhibit .a slpvenly appearance. 
The system of these schools teach regularity and 
order; when masters set an example central^ to 
the principles of the system, it would b.e only can- 
did to give up their profession of teaching un/det its 
name. 

TARiriSH. * ^ 

When lessons are varnished with a common var^ 
nish, (spirits ,and rosin melted together) they will 
last some years longer. They will be easier cleans- 
ed as well as preserved from injury by dust, and 
may bear washing occasionally. The vessel of spir- 
its may be placed with, the rosin at discretion, in any 
dish or pan of boiling water, thus the rosin will be 
melted without danger of conflagration by spirits 
coming M all in contact with fire: when the rosin 
and spirits are blended, any coloring ingredient 
may be added or not at pleasures and the varnish 
drawn equally over the lessons with a brush. When 
dried, they will bear washing gently with a wet 
spunge, and will not only last longer, but may be 
^ways kept neat and clean. 

Muatering numbert. — Th^se are to be neatly past- 
ed round the school room walls, and the use of 
them is described onder the head of absentees.— 
They should all be of one size». and be placed equi- 
distant from each other. » , . 



stands, should admit of the top of the ink stands be- . -Exaimwo/ion */»cA;#.--Theae answer the purpose 
ing on a level with the top of the desks, which will "^Pv °' shewing when an examination has been 

made; some ignorant persons call them telegraphs» 
but a telegraph is used for a variety of signals.-— 
Thfese have no variations, and aire only useful for 



/ » 



prevent the oversetting of the ink by leaving the 
suiface of the desk clear fpr writing .on books or 
slateSi A stone bottle should be kept to receive 
back the ink from the^stands. Which ought to be 
cleansed once a week. The ink in the bottle should 
be corked down, and wh^n wanted pourdd through 
a quill or tin tube, inserted into and quite through 
the cork. A strainer of rag should be kept in school 
to return {the ink into the bottle^ clear of% dirt. If 
gpod writing is to be produced, dean ink only will 
preserve it clear. The ink stands should never be 
more thsn half full, the ink to be n^asured out by 
measure. 

P0IKTE1IS. 

Monitors when engaged in the act of tuition, of- 
ten find, (the junior students in particular), need 
pointing out the place, and in rapidly dodging from 
word to word, or from figure to figure, it becomes 
indispensable to have a poiilting stick. For this 
purpose a piece of wood is formed round and gra- 
dually tapering to a blunt point* sufficient to show 
a letter without piercing the lesson, or easily break- 
ing. These pointers should be made of hard wood; 
a moveable rack for theM may be placed in a situ- 
ation near the master's desk, to be under his im- 
mediate eye for preservation when not yi use. 



examinations^ The name suits its specific object 
better than « telegraph." 




From 




i» 



Heverae, 






On,thB front is ex shewing that an examination is 
maloing. 

On the reverse is the number of a class, shewing 
that the examination has terminated. Each class 
has oiie^ i&arking the position at which every class 
in a school room commences. 

The examination stick has a socket in the floor, 
in which it is turned whenever the monitor has oc« 
casion to change its position. 

When a floor is level;, as. will be the case when 



Two BAILS of WOOD about twp inches wide» shouljd I schools are kept in old buildingi^ the examination 
he affixed to the school walls. They should belsticks should rise about 3 or 4 inches, one above 
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ftnotber, consequently they sre more eonsptcuous 
thsin if on alevel to/intercepttfaeview of each other. 
They may be changed as classes increase 6t dimin- 
ish from desk to desk. The head may be circular, 
square, or elliptic at discretlmi "f he last is the 
neatest form, but requires more length. 

Semicirclet for reading may bk noticed in the ^late 
shewing the ground pla« of a school. 
^ An alphabet board of writing and another of print- 
ing characters, should be -painted m counet as d^- 
ncribed in the sand and writing cliiiBes. The board 
should be black, the letters white. 

The article pifoperly cslled telegraph (to dhtin- 
guish it from the examination stick,) will be found 
under-the head of mHler and commands. 

lYk^ beU%nd xi>hi8tle.— In some schools these are 
used as signals to save vocal commands, in large 
^OQms moderately used they relieve the teacher, but 
the introduetion of both ai^e liable to sq much ex- 
cess, that a delicate ear has^been known to dread 
fhem.. The bell is continually at yr.9Tk ding^onff, 
(—the whistle is rarely idle, so that it may be qae- 
(^ried, whether the time lost, doesnot make pu- 
jnlspay too d^ar for their whistle. 



tion of others, but the espeiSse is more con^der- 
able.» 

The space between a form and desk id two in- 
ches, but care should be taken, that the legs of the 
form and desk are never placed opposite ^ach other, 
as in that case they are complete barriers; where 
forms or desks are moveable, this distance can be 
regulated at diseretien. The top of a/orm should 
be rather inclined, the lowest end next the desk, 
so as to cause the pupils to sit forward. 

A platform on whi^h the master's ilesk is placed, 
may be 6, 7, 8, or 9 feet long, and five or six -broads 
larger at discretion when room admits* 15 inohee 
only, in some cases, is allowed for a child, 18 is es* 
sential, and in the higher class 20 inches. Child* 
ren may have room to sit with 15 or 18, but the 
elder ones will not have room to work In that space* 



. 



OROUITD PLAV. - 

(T 17 desks at 3 feet each, wiil occupy 
51 feet of a ground plan. 
3 passages |it a medium 5 feet each» 
LxveTH. ^ or ten feet head and foot of tiie school. 
Platforn^ 6 feet. 
I Gives a length of 67 feet; br room for 
V; 170 boys at an average of 16f inches. 

r 2 passages 6 /^ef each ' - 12 feet» 
ft»BADTH^ Length of desks, ^^ . IS 

L ' 27 feet. 

Tn all school rooms the same passages may be allow- 
ed, adding jK>t more than one foot in breadth in the 
largest. 
When the breadth of a school rodm is enlarged. 
The faeig)ith of a desk should.be 2 feet 4 inches; Ik should klways be in the ratio of 18 incftes, e~r 18, 
Che heighth of a i^rm 1 foot 6 inches. This is an 36, 54, t^ inches, &c. Calculating the number of 



SESCHtPVIOV or DBSKS AWB VOBIC. 

"The surface of the desks is an inclined plane, the 
degree of elevation about three inches in a foot, 

The breadth of the second and tfiird class may 
be /our inches if the room is small, or six inclies 

when larger, ' 

The denks should have very narrow ledges, and 
}ittle elevated above the plane of the desk, but suf* 
Hctently so as to^refoQt the'^U of a slate or writ^ 
{ng book. 



average heighth. It suits pupils in general. 

At the end of the desk may be placed a class list, 
shewing the naroesj numbers, residence, and daily 
attendance of the^ class. The dictating board for 
isach class is fixed at the same station, but no marks 
lOf punishment or disgrace, q« itis a principle of the 
system, that no^one boy or monitor bM power to pu- 
ish another; the only raark^ which a monitor has 
power to give are pass marks, these have the wofds 
idle, or talking on th^. Two only, are allotted to 
eftch' class. Whe^ 'boys are idle or talking^ the 
inbnitor give^ the m|irk to two individua!ls; when 

'•others do the same,v>hese marks are passed from 
the former to the^atter, and thus in succession. 
All the power of the monitor consists in passing 
marks to remind pupils of their duty: no forfoiture 
pf tickets or disgrace, is considered as following the 
marks, nnless th^ master calls for those who have 
possession of ihe same, which ^s always sudden 
|ind unexpCQl^d. If school is in very good order, 
^nd the master active in his duty, this may not hap- 
»en once a week. These observations would not 
naye been introduced in this plate, but as the use 
pf "disgrace marks" implying a power of punish- 
li^ent, delegated to the monitor, has been publicly 
Inculcated, correction of a dangerous error is intro* 
duced>only iiflts proper order. 

The general rule for the space occupied as desk, 
form, and piissage between that form and the next 
desk, is three feet inclusive. Wh^n funds and 

. |>uilding room allow more space, it will fi^ciiiAate 
order but is not indispensable^ In some schools, a 
Dingle deat is made for each pnpAl» instead of a eon 



desks and allowing one pupil for every 18 inches, 
will give the number of pupils any schoolroom caa 
contain. 
The cluef expense of establishing a school, is 



Rent ,---'.•-- 
Master's salary - • - - * . 
Lessons, slates, See- - - .^ 
Bewards - • > • - " , 
Fuel • - . • - • 

Where a building <is freehold, reat ceases tq^be % 
recufring expenditure. 

Salai^es in general are too high in America. The 
services of teachers are rarely worth the amount 
paid, with some' few exceptions, and those* not i|t 
largig cities. 

The chief dependence for slates is from England, 
but slates for schools may be manufactured in Ame- 
rica, as easily as in Great Britain. Those import- 
ed are chiefly brought in ballast and duty free. 

The lesBOits printed in Atnerica, are incomplete, 
and a number of words, not only obselete, but in- 
decorous and nonsenucal, are contained in some of 
them. 

It is hopetJ'S supply of needl\il articles for school, 
wlU soon be attainable In fi manner,^ and on terms 
^accessible to the public. 

Misoellaneods shelves are needful for a librs^ry. 
SehooV books foir the senior classes, and books on 
which the school reg^ist&rs and rewards sliould be 
kept. The sand desk is only used for teaching the 
alphabet, and will be described unr^er the head of 



^nued form for s number: this is an accommodatio, that class; hnt the sand used should be Vl^ltOi and 
^i Ii9i}i^t«9 ingress imd «^ss, withoqt iat^up- ' the bp^tom of the 4esk be p%lnted ^lacl|: 
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The top of a land desk is tometimes made mwt- 
tb1e» so that }X may be put-aside, and by another 
cover answer t^ a writing desk. This is needfVil 
sWhensVer a second sand desk is introduced into a 
school, as the number of pupils in the alphabet 
class diminish so fast, as often to leave the desks 
nearly useless, when wanted for other purposes. A 
dra1(rer^sho^|d be placed at one end of the sand 
jdesk» and an hole mad6 ift the desk, that old tend 
may hie tleaned away and fresh substituted, hut it I 
is still Wetter; Wherever it is found praotible, to do'" 
without the sand entirely, snd hriag^ the junior pu- 
pils fotwatd to the second class and us^ of the slate, 
whicb^bas been repeatedly done- with great suocess. 
The ssnd wheit in use requires as a «m»9<Acr, a |»iece 
of #oodiiAVlng aa handle; the wood shoolcl have 
.three notches or lines in it, which will -mark the 
btfighth of letters and'their stemi^ The sand desk 
ebould be near the mastelr. ; 
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A clock is almost indispensable,- in "short, it adds 
precision to systetnatic operations, and allows the 
telicher to time eyery duty, and habit soon induces 
children to look for that duty at th^ accustomed 

In many schools professedly or indirectly known 
«s Lancasterian, this duty of working by time is 
wholly omitted. The consequence is, tliat pupils 
^Q not do l^f their work. 

Some avaricious teachers are apt to make a trade 
of supplying their pupils with slate pencils and co- 
py books. In charitable institutions, this sly indi- 
rect mode of making a penny, is very reprehensi- 
ble. If parents pay, it should be at prime cost; but 
it prevents^udi loss of time in petty trading^ to 
•upply the pupils with pencils at the expense of the* 
fuuds in public institutions! IVhen slate pencils 
are so supplied, it has been publicly stated, that 
«ne pencil -mth care, will Ikst three or four weeks* 
This may be^ possible, but if children are to write 
wdl and practice ^mucb, they will need ii\pre than 
three times as much; *<p^nny wise and pound fool- 
ish," is an ^a^e app^cable to the author9 of suph 
Minginefliip^ 

Elevated desks or platforms for monitors, are 
{prholly needless, expensive, and sometimes kinder 
the clear view^f the school, and create needless 
distinction. Equality -is as essential in school as 
equanimity. No distinctions should exist, but such 
Itt are transient and merely ofiiciaL 

When schools are commenced in oontracted tem- 
porary premises, one passage at the head and side 
C|f the school, may suffice Tor a small number, but 
this measure is not recommended, when better pre- 
xhises can be procured. 

The boards on which lessdns are to be pasted, 
flia^ be binders boards, or t>ine wood. In opening 
p, new tschool^ all ^he apparatus for school use, 
flhould be prepared befprehand, and each article 
be found in its proper place, on the first day of 
opening. 

When the floor cannot be raised,.the school being 
kept in old premises, each. desk may be raised, one 
half inch with twenty-four, qr one inch with twelve 
desks: so fhat the last may be a foot higher than 
the first. Where the ceiling is high enough," the 
fnaster's platform -had better be elevated a foot or 
two extra. These expedients will mitigate the in- 
Conveniencies, but are not^equal^ in their effect, to ' 
ihe inclined plane, and elevated^platform, of » pro 
"jj^rXy co^tructed school room* 



ARRANeKMENT OF A SCHOOL INTO 

CLASSES. 

r • i' 

AcquitiHone iJ'pvpUe en entering' tcheeli formation ef 
ciaeeetf nUe for the cenftiiuiionef claUte; grada^ 
Hon ofdaetet in learning readings rariting, and the 
elemejtte of arithmetic; enityinto elois; synonymoue 
elaorijlcationf formation of 4 eehool into arithmetical 
elaeoetf cheerpug effect of tuition in claeoeok 

« AfmAnaiwa ▲ sosoot rirTO ci^flssf., 
State of pupils previout to forming the elementary 

elatoeo. 

There are two descriptions of boys in every ele- 
mentary school: those who are learning to read, 
write, or cypher, and those who hofve learned. Tlie 
Arst description study, that they may acquire a 
knowledge of readings or arithmetic. T^e second 
pra(5tice %at which they have learned, for the im« 
pro^ement of the mind, and to acquire a readiness 
in making use of their knowledge for superior at- 
tainments. 



osarsBAL Buis fob "tas cobstbugtiov ov ckassbs. 

I 

Any number of boy a^ whose proftkiency is nearly equal 
in tohat they are learning, should be classed together. 
If only four or six scholars should, on examination, 
be found fit to learn the same thing, as A, B, C, ab, 
addition, or subtraction— -they shoufd be classed 
together, as their proficiency will be greatly acoe- * 
lerated, in consequence of social study. ~ 

The number of a class is not limited. Eaoh'clais 
has its appropriate set of lessons. Its attentioi\ is 
directed to one object, and boys, in one claM, are 
not suffered to sit or intendix wA«te ai tssrJb, wfCh 
those of another. 



TUB bmDBB (NP GtASSIBO VOB .T90SB BOTB WHO ABB, 

LXABVia^ TO BBAB. 

Classm > 

1 The Alphabet, 

2 Words or syUablea of two Tetters, '> chieflu 

do! fJnr^letttls^ J*^^^"^' 

do. five letters, &c. 



3 

4 
5 



&^ ' Reading or spelling lessons of two syllable^ 
and Testament. i 

The children learning the alphabet, aa are here- 
^er described, may pnnt their letters on a slate* 
or in sand. Supposing a new scholar has improved 
beyond the first class, and cannot write, he must be 
classed according to his proficiency in relLdiug, te 
whatever class he may belong, and learn to make^ 
his writing alphabet on the slate. After having 
learned the writing alphabet, wAa<«vtfr class the 
scholar may be in, he must write on the s^te the 
same as he reads or spells on his reading or spell- 
i ng lessons. If in the two letter class, he will write' 
words of two letters: if in the three letter class, he 
will write words ef three letters, &c. 8cc. 

In the course 4>f this work, the reader ^11 per- 
ceive that the study of reading, spelling, ^titjiig* 
and arithmetle, are associated together by meand 
of writing. 

.^BABATXOir OF GIAS8B8 IB. tltAft^IirO TO WHTTE. 

&ass: 

1 Printing the rieading alphabet. / 

2 Writing alphabet, or words of two letters. 

3 Words of thr^e letters. , 

4 ~ do» ' fourlettery. 
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and' six letters* 
6 , dp. two syllables. 
77 Words with meanings select sentences, 
8 5 ?nkina>tical execcises, &c. 

The order of placing the cbUdren in the school 
Toom, i^, tha first class next t6 the niaster's desk, 
and the other classes following in numerical order. 
The youngest children, generally the most lively 

and mischieviojus, being more immediately undet — jr*-"" ■"* • s"'*^*** »■»**» w assume mac or 
the ma9ter> eye, will find this operate as a check things— one is a nullity, 4>ecau8e synoi^mous. 
upon their conduct. Exceptions to this rule-y-pu- ' 
pils who ai*e fit for any_ class above the second, in 
ireading, are classed accordingly, and the monitor 
•f the class they are in, superintends their progress 
in Writing from the commencement, until they are 
on a par with the superior of the class; they then 
write words equal with them. This is done to pre- 
vent depression and discouragement to senior boys, 
who may be advanced in reading, but merely be- 
l^nners in writing; such exceptioas are but few, and 
their progress usually so rapid, that they soon at* 
tain the same rank as their companions. 



«A^|}ATI0V OF CLISSBS IN JJULMMm9 ABITIDannG. 

1 Pupils who are learning to make and com- 
bine units, tens, fcc. 
3 Additipn. 
3 Compound ditto. 
X 4 Subtraction. 

5 Compound ditto* 

6 Multiplication. 
7^ Compound ditto. 
S bi^ion. 

9 Compotind ditto. 

10 Reduction. 

11 Role of Three. 

12 Practice, &c. &c. 

or wRiTuro iv eiAssag. 

The usual method of teaching to write, makes 
the art of writing totally distinct from reading or 
spelling. On the new plan, the study of speUing 
and writing are connected, and equally blended 
with reading, which, with writing and arithmetie, 
are auxiliiry to each other. When ^ boy Is classed 
for learning to read, according to the arrangement 
of the IreacinG^ classes, ^ee gradation of classes) he 
is consequently classed fpr learning to write at the 
same time:'* 

TBB KODB OF BXAMnrATTOlT, AVB ARIIASroEMBirT OF 
FUPILS IVTO CLASSSS,«TO LSAES BBADIirO AHD 
WBITIBG. 



lars relative to him, under its proper head, in a 
'school list. 

The reader Will perceive, that the classifying of 
scholars for writing and reading, are synonymous, 
and some im« men of old Enghuid have conse- 
quently said, <^here iB no particular cUgsification 
for writing," but nothing short of ignorance, or 
false confidence, can lead men to mistake an ex- 
cepGon for ^ general rule, or assume that of two, 
things— one is a nullity, 4>ecau8e synonymous. 

OHT F0BMI9CI A SCHO0£ IHTO ASITHMBTICAL CLASSES. 

Whenever a pupil is admitted, nover bavmg be- 
fore learned arithmetic, he nust he placed in the 
first class. If he has made any apparent progress*, 
unless on examination* that progress be found real, 
he should begin again at the fir^t class. In forming 
a new school, with the above exception, it will be 
best for aH the' pupils to begin arithmetic from the 
first class. 



'Classes mark th^ gradation in learning, and one 
essential part of the systetn of rewards, is that kind 
of credit which boys obtain on advancing by iatr 
provement from one class to another. 



CHAPTER IVl 

AGENCY OF TUITION. 

Teacher^* sataries.^SoantineM of time in the common 
mode of tmtion.-^Matio oj us here, -^Substitutes for* 
ushers. - Source of economy. — JWw capacity of de» 
legating the ieachere.^Powfir of instruction,-^ Du^ 
ty of monitors, order and instruction, evil ofperso- 
nal anthorOy, illustration of systematise authority^ 
quaUficaihn of monitors. -^Bvil of modem appoinU 
ment of monitors. — VariaUon of lessons.--- ^cces* 
sion of monitors in relief of each other,-^Prompti^ 
tude ofobediencen-^Improvement of monitors. — Mis^ 
conduct of some teachers professing the iancasierian 
system, . , 

XCOBOMT Oi VASTSRS. 

The great expense of education arises, either 
from the usual practice of retaining ushers, or the 
high estimate with which the value of a teacher's 
skill, experience, and scientific performance of his 
duty may be appreciated. Ushers on the common 
plan are indispensable, from {the tax Which pupils 
levy on the time of a single teacher. If one mas- 
ter have thirty pupils under his care, as schools are 
usually attended, he will have but three hours «t a 



time. t)ivide the number of n^inutes in three hours 

On the entry of a scholar, the master should ex- 5? ^^ number of children, it is but six minutes in- 
amine his proficiency in distinguishing \he letters dividual mstructum for each child. If the number 
^e *u^ .^/^: .i^u^u^A J^ :i* xi.5 1 • under the care of one tnantf^r. inrfoaoA «/« e;^».^..' 



of the reading alphabet, and if the boy is ac 
quainted with the whole* he must be placed in the 
second class; if not, ht must be placed in the first 
class. If the scholar can perfectly repeat all the 
lessons belonging to the second class, he must be 
placed In the third, and when he can. in like man- 
ner, repeat the tlnrd, he mujt be placed In the 
fourth; the same rule to be observed in forming 
the fifth, sixth, or |seventk class. The eighth 
class to be a selection from the best readers in the 
seventh; th^y,msLybe admitted to the use of supe- 
rior books, for the improvement of their ^inds. 

. On the admisnon of every scholar, the master 
will enter the name^ residence^ and other particu«* 



under the care of one master, increase to sixty pu^ 
pils,. the time is then reduced' to three minutes, 
each scholar. Assuming it as a fact that one mas- 
ter can govern and teach thirty children, when 
bis school exceeds that number, he must either do 
the children injustice, or employ an usher. If the 
school amount to Sixty pupils, he has one usher, if 
to one hundred, he has two; and if to one hundred 
and forty, he may be allowed three ushers. The 
economy of education depends on an efficient sub* 
stitute for ushers; for at present, as scholars increase, 
ushers, and attendant expenses rise in proportion. 
Annihilate the expense of ushers as scholars multi- 
ply, and if one master only be wanted, one salary 
alone is requisite. 
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souacE o£ ECONOMY. | It should be considered that raonitoi's, are of two 

Economy depends on boys being qualified to act | deBcriptions, gome for ttdtiotit andothei^ for order» 



as substitutes for ushers, which can alone be effect 
cd by simplifying the systems of order and tuition, 
whereby both may be reduced to the level of tb'e 
meanest capacity,. and rendered capable oi detega- 
iiwi to any pupil in the school. The consequence 
is, that as scliolars increase, the expense for each In- 
V dividual decreases, leaving one master competent 
to govern and teach many, instead of very few pu- 
pils, increasing his pwn salary, providing funds for 
rewards, and yet on the whole saving a great ex- 
' ]iehse. Tke author of this hootc, was the nvLS^ per^ 
son Toho invented arid demorutrcited this theory. These 
statements are made, not-on speculation, but as the 
fair result of expeH'ments, confirmed by tvyenty-two 
years experience, in the education of many thou- 
sands of children, in the view of nations, and con- 
. ducted under the countenance ofthe noble and ex- 
cellent of all ranks and classes, among the most 
worthy and virtuous of men. 

The duty of ^ monitor, as substitute for an usher, 
may either relate simply to order, or to instruction; 
' but first to order, as it would be of no service to 
, hundreds of children asisembled to receive instruc- 
tion, in the roost efRcieiit modes, were it not pos- 
sible to keep them in order. In genera), on the old 
plan of instruction^ the authority of the master is 
merely personal; when he comes into school, fear 
produces silence, j>ro<«mjbor« at least; when he goes 
. out, all i» bustle and confusion, /ind the ushers are 
rarely regarded in his absence. This originates in 
the personality of the 'master's authority. In the 
army, authority is vested ia the syste^, more than 
the person; the station^ more than the man, com- 
mands obedience, and the subordinate officer, is as 
readily obeyed as his principal. The officer of to- 
-day may be superseded by the officer of to-morrow. 
An old man of three score, or a lad of sixteen, gpives 
.the comtnand, and obedience, implicit obedience, 
follows* This admirable order, usuaUy attached to 
war, will not become cUsorder, hy its application 
to peaceful purposes. 



---duties which, in tome instances, are wholly dis- 
tinct from each other. To these we must add a 
third description, who are called inspecting mord' 
tora. Of tbese^ even in a very large school, but 
/?w are requisite. 1 

MonitoFs'of every kind, are sometimes staM^ an^ 
sometimes occaeionaL They are stated, when they 
are appointed to attend the regular duties of the- 
school, in tuiti<^, order« or inspection. Thfeyare 
occasional, when acting as substitutes for regular 
monitors, whom ill health, ok any other fause, may 
detain frwn school. 

Monitors of order, seldom require any other qua* 
lification than that of knowing what is to be doi^e* 
what commands tliey are to give, as well how to give 
the same in a commanding manner. 



' • moiriToas. 

.0/momtora who teach^ an4 tfie mode of aecertaimng 
the quaUfieations requisite for that duty. 

On this head, th^ duty of the master, is to see 
that eacH monitor \%futty competent Xb teach the les. 
sons of the class to which he is appointed. This 
certainly can be obtained only, by actually examin- 
ing the intend^id vumMoT in the leaeomhe will be re- 
quired to teach. The master should never appoint 
a monitor without such examination, yet I have 
^known some persons Who pretend to teach on thiri 
•system) appoint a boy as a monitor, merely because 
■they judged him to be a good reader, or because 
he might foe a good writer. Monitors should npt 
Reappointed^ byj^M, when an actual certainty. 
Is so easily attainable, by a due examination in a 
"pro^esfflve series of lessons, adapted to the mode 
t>f tuition. It is however to be regret^ted, that the 
lessons already published, in America, are imper- 
- feet, or ill adapted to the system. 

The necessity for such examination of the minor 
classes is' the more urgent^ as in their lessons, the 
-sounds of letters often vary, from soft to hard, and a 
•number of words are pronounced differently though 
.spelled the same. A pupil may read well in gen- 
eral, and yet either not know, or m^y after some 
*ime, forget such variation. If, then, he be not 
carefully examined, &e will' teach aomeKrm^ im- 
properly^ 



M oif iToas iH succxssioir. 

A class being placed under the care of one me«/ 
nitOF, he simply devotes an hour* to it, and then 
returns to his own class as a learner. In the act (tf 
tuition, he -mU either learn trnew lesson, or practice 
the one he has acquired. He will devote two thirds 
,9f his time to ^sh acquisitions^ which give a vari- 
ety to his pursuits, and associates the improvement 
of t^e class, with that of th^ monitor, lliough he 
may be one minute a commander, yet he feels nr 
hesitation, in yielding, the most prompt and deci- 
ded obedience tA anottier, ^often an inferior in age 
and native talent,} whorbut an instant before, was 
under his own direction. When retired to his seat 
as a private member of his class, he is *then suc- 
ceeded by another, who does his duty for the ap*> 
pointed tinve, and then by a tliird; thus no one boy 
is -whoHy employed in tuitionA-When actually teach- 
ing, he is not neglecting his own beaming, but 
rive^ting the stock already acquired ih his memory, 
and gaining an expertness in those things of which 
he has attained a knowledge. This applies not on- 
ly to a single monitor, relieved by two others in 
succession, ^thus decreasing the burthen of labour 
by dividing it among three, andif needfid among 
six,) but is equally applicable tifany class and mo- 
nitor in a school. 

Some of the vdse men, who have wire-drawn all 
the intellect they ever had, to polish and improve 
this system, have said, the monitors, '* have the 
BIGHT of selecting one or more assistant monitors, if, 
the number of children entrusted to th^m, be too large** 
Now, it b only common justice to a useful inven* 
tion, to assuve the readers, that a more dangerous 
innovation, has never been mistaken for impfove- 
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BULES. yon AP^OIHTIZIG MONITOBS 0| TUITIOIT, 
In tbe fint fiv« clasa^s, rooniton may be sp^nted from tho 
next ioperier clau, to tench tbe one immediately below. Tbuf 
the seeond, or two letter elus, will furnish monttori who may 
teaeh tbe first or alphabet class; the third will svpply monkoni 
for the seqpnd: the fourth for die tbiid; and the fifUi (ortthe fourth;' 
the sixth c^ss will supply a ohoice vf monitors for the fifth, foe 
itseH aod ibr tbe order of the «cAm(. BeUru tbe seventh each 
elass will supply boys to teach Uie elasf below it; this will ground 
the monitors in thfr lessons tbey have themselves bMt learned, by. 
the act of teeofaing them. Vrom the sixth class upwaadi, the 
classes will supply boys to act as monitors,/ and teaoh tbemselTesf. 
the teachers ofthe sixth, siev^th, andei|phth eiasses, may be cho- 
sen out of tbe said classes, as any'boy who can read can teach; 
the art of tuition initfiose classes, depending only on the know- 
ledge of reading and writii^g. The system of inspection df pro- 
gress is learning, as it respects the scholar, n mental ofUy on his 
part; neither impection nor the mode of instruction require any 
olher <(n«lificataoo, on the part ofthe teAcher, tban the meis arc 
of reading and writing, united with active good f(^s9 and o^rdeirly 
behanour. 

Or half aa lr> ur oaly at {ippiiat;idt 
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nicnt.— First, it 1b the height of folly, to place an- 1 burthen of a master'a duty increases, in a great de- 
aler the care of a monitor, mov6 boys, than he can ' gree, with the increa^ of ntimben, tilj it becomes 
«aiily superintend. If a class be large, dividt iy iiuupportable, On^he neir plan, the burdeili ia- 
and appoint two independent monitors, one to each i creases in a veiy small degree, in coropariron of 
division. Secondly,— tlie essence of folly, fhould '• nmnber, and admita ot'dividing the master^s labout 
be the throne of those would-be, icings orschool- among manv, which would otherwise rest only oa 
masters,'^ who sanction one boy's authority, to sc-fhtmself. Soihe classes in a school, will occasion* 
}ect or appoint another " * " "^ ~* — '' i-n.. .-- — . . ... 

city of this system, 
committed to pupi 
Thirdly, — it ia said, "thet^e assistant monitors ai*e| second, that class must be textinct, unless frtih 




Itbe best writers of the class to which they belong.'/ 
•Jilow what has this to do "as i qualifieation to teach 
reading and extemporaneous arithmeticp ^ 

MONITOBS' TICKBTS. 

When a sohool is large, and monitora often re- 
Keve each other, it is well that every monitor, whep 
Uk oilioe, ahould wear his official badgte, a printed, 
•r leathe* ticket, gilt, and lettered thus: Monitor 
•f the first class — Monitor of the second class— Mo - 
lutor of the third class, &e. with variations for aritb- 
JliQtic, reading,' &c. 



XITSTBBISra MOlftTORS. 

%jaLC\\ ticket to be . numbered* A row of nails 
'With tiumbers on the wall, marking the place of 
each ticket, to be placed in every school room, the 
Bail numbered 1, being the place of ticket No. 1. 
When school begins, the monitors are to be called 
to take their tickets; eVfery ticket left on a nail, 
will shew a regular (nonitor absent^ when an occa- 
ifional monitor must of course be chosen. .. Thus 
these tickets furnish a 'simple mean3 -of mustering 
Monitors. 

The reader will perceive, that it i*the duty of a 
monitor, regularly to insiJ'ect the performances and 
eohduct of the class for which he ii responsible; 
l^e will frequently have to pass between the desks, 
at which the class is seated* The consequence of 
a number of boys« acting as monitor, passing up 
and down, readers it essentially needful, that each 
monitor wear his ticket* or badge of office, while 
lioing his duty: if the master see a boy out pf his 
teat, having op his badge of office, he knows he is 
^n duty; if he see one out, -without a badge, he is 
sure that, either some extra business, or idleness, 
is the cause, and he directs an enqoiryi to ascertain 
Ihe reason. 



I^T OF ABSSVT KOSITORS, MTB OFFICE OF MOBITOB 

GERERAL. 

As dutiershould not, in any case, be lefl to the 
j4iscretion of the moni^tor, the roaster should, in the 
frst instance, appoint every stated moniter; he 
ihoald then examine the school, to find a number 
#f boys fit to be occasional monitors; of these, he 
Aouldmake fwo lists, one for himself, and one for 
^e lad appointed as monitor -g^eneral^ and from- 
lliatlist, substitutes are to be appointed. The mo« 
ffAtot-general's offi^ce is merely to take an accouini 
tjtfnumitont pre»ent and absent^ and to naoie substi^ 
tates for the tenoporary. occasion, from the list of 
j^oys, fit for the different offices of monitor, and to 
f^e the boys commence school business, at the ap- 
.pointed hour. This regulation in a lar^^e school, 
]|liU be fouad a gre^t reUef to the master. 



scholars be admitted. The same of alf the boys in 
the subtraction, or any other class. 

The, system remains the same in a large school 
as a small one, only the number of its agents is 
greater. In a small school, some duties may be 
done by the ipaster, because they relate to a fe^if 
pupils, or monitgrs, and are immediately under his 
awn eye. In a school of fifty children, no monitor* 
^neral will be peeded,,a8, from the fewness of 
the monitors, that duty may be performed by the 
master; but in a large scheol, it becomes an alle- 
viatien of the master's labour, u appoint such a 
monitor. 

»^U the rhomtort Bhould havi a tmitteni or printed 
paper of their **J)uite»,'* vhich they ^ovld learn hy 
rote, and repeat extempore, Those^duties are the 
sam^JB all schoois, and apply generally to the 
hiode of teaching. The larger series of papers, on 
the duties of monitors, ^ouid be read'for a class- 
lesson by all boys selected as regular, or auxiliary 
monitors, in order to prepare them, by a luiow.^ 
ledge of their duty, for its proper discharge. 

A whole dass should never be placed under tt^ 
equal monitors, both actiijg together at the same 
time. When a class is too large for a mbnitor to 
inspe/ot their peribrmances on the slate, it should 
be divided, and i second and independent monitor 
beappointed to the second division. ' ^ 

The boys employed as monitory, not oifly benefit 
themselves, by engraving on their minds the sub^* 
ject tAught to others, but require an alert, atten*" 
tive manner, which is a great preparation for busi- 
ness and intercourse with men in society. The/ 
acquire an harmonioua ear, to the right pronuncia- 
tion of words; they rise superior to inaccuracy in 
writing, spelling, grammar, geography, kc. By 
watching and correcting the inaccuracies of others^ 
the feelings of the adult are developed, and thj» 
simplicity of youth retained. The relief of eac» 
other in succession, mingles obedience with official 
authority, and keep the natural love of power, free 
from abuse, and under proper regulation. The 
more a teacher practically, understands th^ systen^ 
the greater number of boys he will be able to qual- 
ify as monitors. Be ivitl trutt h» one but hinuelfvU/k 
th^ tetection^ examination, and training ofmemtorsfmr 
their duty. To impart hfs own manners and tactip 
in tuitidn, will not be possible by mere printed 
rules; such rules ipay be ai good auxiliary, but th« 
tacticks of tuition, lare best taught by living exam** 
pies. 

eONBVCT OF TXACOSBS. 

When a master is found reading at his desk; de- 
voting the^chief of his time to walking about the 



* OF THX BirriES Of ICOKITOBt* 

-^ large sehbols, on the old plaa of education, the 
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school, or conversing with intimatea, we may b( 
sure, tha^ he either knows not the system, dr is to^ 
idle for its practice. One such proud, idle teaqher^ 
ever bowing to« the rich man, and generally ne- 
glecting humble, diffident children, will domore 
mischief in two or tbcee years, than the assiduoui^ 
laborious, devoted irieiid of youth* can undo ifL 
ten ortweiit^. 
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' The teacher's situation is ceftainly easy, and 
pleasant, Sn schools on the Lancasterian system, 
biit that system never allows a teacher to abstract 
Bis attention from duty, yet a notion to the contra* 
ry has prevailed— a notion which is the child of 
pride and laziness. In one instance only, the au* 
thor saw this disposition coupled with industry— a 
CO BivR mending shofcs^hammering nails into the 
shoes, and teav^n^ his monitors to hammer know- 
ledge itito the brains of his scholars, how they 
coiTid. ^ So much for the absolute delegation of the 
duty of tuition— so much for the right of monitors 
to select their own assistanttt. 

Teachers need, firtt, a knowledge of the theory 
of the system; secondly, asocial, firm, kind manner 
of acting upon it, including the operation of their 
own good principles aind character; thirdly, tt prac- 
tical acquaintance with the system, so as to have all 
its parts ready at the 'moment of appUcation. Now 
the theory may be soon- acquired from its great 
simplicity; but, is the acquisition of fAeory sufficient 
for the attainment of any art or science? Do men 
learn to be good mechanics, designers, engineers, 
or chemists, by mere theory, or iix weeks observa- 
tion? If not, why is the most important office of 
teacher, to be filled by men, who spend less time 
in acquiring princip!e,s of tuition, than women 
6p6nd, in learning io make straw bonnets' Such 
teachets only disgrace the system. The name of 
Lancas.terian teacher, is assumed as a passport to 
popularity, and to cash— the reality is far distant 
Trom the mask^ and this nation now suffers under 
the consequences of the basest impositions. . 

Some persons, who prbfess to train teachers, dt- 
Itgate to them the school duties, while yet novices. 
In order to be themselves at leisure^, to read novels 
ornews-papers, in the schoolrooms; thus, adding 
<one ivdd practice to another. I wish the public, in 
America, hot to consider me responsible for any 
teacher, whom I do not actually recommend in 
writing. Verbal assertions are sometimes used, 
but I have not given a certificate to any person in 
America since my landing, nor do I mean to do so, 
but as I find foundation in truth and justice. Prac- 
tical instruction with monitors, as well as in training 
teachers, is always thfe most lasting and powerful, 
and none will ever receive my recommendation, 
who are not initiated under my own eye, and made 
practically abquainted with new improvements. 



and punishment. A scbobl, gov^ned by such or- 
der, exhibits a sceDe of delight to visitors, and hap-. 
plness among the qhildren, whicli baffles the power 
of description. 

Suppose a school properly fitted up, the seholars 
arranged into classes, and a monitor appointed, in"" 
lieu of an usher, to eac^ class; how is order to be 
established? How is its principle to be simpiifiedy 
and brought at ouce to a level, with the capacity 
of those who have to command, and to the under- 
standings of those who have to obey? Obedience, 
with large bodies, .whether of men or children, 
must be active and energetic. Tardiness and lan- 
guor, instead of promptitude Yn obeying commands,' 
will soon operate as a prelude to disobedience.—' 
Make obedience active, and it will soon become de- 
lightful; give children pleasure in it, and they will 
obey in earnest; what is usually done with murmur- 
ing, will then be done with alacrity* Penonal obe* 
(Hence Will not be found trans^rable, and this^is the 
case with a master, whose authority is wholly con- 
centrated in himself, instead of being systemjiti- 
cally diifused over the school, and capable of 
delegation, without diminution, to any agent.— 
Duties that are to be done in concert, are generals 
ly simple, and therefore capable of definition.— 
t he exercise of defined duties, prevents the exis- 
tence of discretional and arbitrary power. The 
exereise of discretional power, calls for a conside- 
ruble degree of jud^ipent to direct it rightly; and 
young persons rarely come to school in possession 
of a judgment ripe enough for the exercise of dis- 
cretional authority: but, as ii is wrong to expect 
from them a maturity of talent which they do not 
possess, the principle of order in a<;hool should be 
of such a nature, as to be adapted every way to its 
proper end. The definition of authority prevents 
its abuse; when exercised by a series of commands, 
adapted to the respective duties to which they re- 
late, ttie power of habit, once in force, daily gathers 
strength, and tlie weight of example operates to 
increase that force. Attention daily excited, be- 
comes habitual, and any pupil in the habit of atten- 
tion to order, is half prepared to bestow th0 same 
attention on bis learning. 

Let not the candid and liberal reader easily give 
\t\io Mtie first impression, with whicji this part of 
subject may strike \\\s mind. Let him remembet, 
that order was order, prior to its association -with 
war, and that it ceases not to be order wherever it 
exists without such association. It may be compared 
to iron, the metal of which swords and plough- 
shares are both made. Because some men, with 
ptiblic spirited motives, beat iron into swords, can 
that be a reason why men of peace should not make 
the same into plough -shares? When we consider 
this order as the chief lever in a system, for the 
"universal diffusion of knowledge," as the main 
spring in a piece of powerful machinery, irnportant 
to the dearest interests of the human race, surely 
it would be a punctilio of folly, to hesitate a mo- 
ment ip making use of so effectual a means to at* 
tain the good object, ^ 

On a large scale of education,' generally com- 
imamJs, and even some apparently of a trivial na- 



CHAPTER V. 

ORDER, ' COMMANDS, &c. 

PetBrnidl obedience; definite duties; peaceful otject of 
schotl order/ commands/ formation of habits; silent 
motion arottnd the scfiooi room; facility ofdeleffoHn^ 
autii0ri(yf advantage of commands on the charac- 
ter of pupilat abuse of this pari qf the system, htf 
many teachers profiasing a knowledge ofiti instance 
qf folly. 

09 ORDER. 

The system of tjrder operaten among the monl- (tHre, are unavoidable. In giving these commands, 
tors in an tnspirating manner, and the animation I the monitor greatly relieves the teacher. • As it' is 



with which a boy of eleven, twelve, or thirteen 
years of age will command, from .two hundred to 
eight huiulred Boys, is only equalled by the prompt- 
ness and cheerfulness with which his commands 
are obeyed. Thus, a little boy will be able to do 
with ease, what few masters ceuld do with terror 
3 



not proper that commands without number, and 
perhaps of a nature opposite to each other, should 
be given at random by the monitors, limitation be- 
comes indispensable. < It is an important object to 
secure implicit obedience, and prompt attention.— 
i The first of the^e objects is easily attained; it 'm 
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only to write down on paper the commands most 
necessary to be given by the monitor; and it is es- 
sential, that he should not vary from the rule once 
laid down. The practice of giving short commands 
aloud, and seeing them instantly obeyed by the 
whole class, will eifectually tvaip the monitor in the 
habit of giving them widi propriety. Thus, for 
instance, ♦•Fronts" «»Right or Left;" **Sktno Slates," 
or ** Clean Slates;** all indicate things that must be 
occasionally done, whether comn^inded or not; 
witliout a command, they would be done at ran- 
dom—with it, they are done in an instant. 

The classes should learn, silently to measure their 
steps, when going round the school in close order, 
to prevent what else would often occur from numjf 
bers, treading on each other's heels, or pushing 
about, in this ca»e, measuring their steps com- 
mands attention to one object, and prevents disor. 
derly conduct. It is net required that the measure 
should be exact, or be a regular siepf but, that each 
scholar shall attempt to walk at nearl;^a regular dis- 
tance from the one who precedes kirn. When a 
new scholar is first admitted into a class, he is please 
ed wi^h the uniformity, novelty, and nmplicity of 
their motions. Und^r the influence of this pleasure, 
he re£tdily obeys the same as the other boys. None 
of tliese commands are in themselves a hardship; 
and they are well suppdrte^ by the force of habits, 
easily acquired, irom the circumstance of being con- 
genial to the activity of the yduthful mind. The 
power of example greatly facUitatea the establish- 
ment of ordep. Children are imitative creatures: 
they enter a new school; they see all in order around 
them> they witness promptness and alacrity in obey, 
ing every command; they do as they see others do, 
under the influence of their example. . Before the 
effect of novelty is worn oif, new hal>its are. form- 
ed; and the happy children who are trained under 
the mild and generous influence of tlie Lancasteri- 
an system of education, learn obedience with plea ' 
sure; and practice it with dehght, without the em 
ployment of cow-skin or cane, to bring them to 
p^er. . The facility with wh^ch the authority of a 
inonitor may be delegated, and trilnsferred from 
one to another, prevents the system of order from 
becoming a non-entity. Were it not on a level with 
the meanest <^apacity, capable of this delegatimi, 
and yet possessed of ao much simplicity, the new 
modes of instruction, valuable as they are in them- 
i^elves, would be ineflicient. The attempt to pro- 
mote learning without the principle of order, would 
be like the eflbrta of the eastern nations, when 
Nimrod, ii^ the despotism and pride with which he 
built the Ttrwer ,0/ Badel, only succeeded in produ- 
cing confusion, and thereby founded the first em- 
pire of ignorance. 

There- is no part of the system more ifiteresling 
to the eye of "« visitor, than the pupils of a large 
flchool, in the act of obedience to general com- 
mands. Supei^(^ teachers are often aware of 
'this, and evoluticn, is, by thetn, substituted for sm- 
provement.'-^wYkSLt \b only an auxiliary, becomes a 
principal, and being out of its place, for mere pa- 
rade and shQVTf produces comparative harm, instead 
of positive good. . . 

JUi severe cold weather, the extremities of the 
bumai^ body are most subject to pinching chills;-^ 
especially the feet, On a mornir%, after a fall of 
snow ha^ been succeeded by a piercing thaw. On 
such occasions, pupils come into sehool in large 
numbers, ^nd although there may be good fires, 
and the rohm warm, yet the Acholars will bQ tool 



cold andioo numerous, to beceme warm in an in- 
stant. On such occasions, I have often encouraged 
a beating time with the feet, and^assing repeatedly 
around a school room, on a ground floor, clapping 
their hands, after the motions of a monitor. In five 
minutes, <he animal heat generated by motion, has 
been such, as to warm all the pupils, without con- 
suming time at the fire place, and with much more 
effect. So far as an-oecanonal things I commend it, 
but what may be highly proper as au occaaionsd 
thing, may be highly improper as a continual prac- 
tice. What is suited to a winter season when warmth 
is essential, will be ill^dapted to the summer, whei^ 
its diminution is most wished. Yet some teachers 
fond of the noise and show, continue it all the year 
round, and not only increase iieirt' by manual exer- 
cise, but dust, tin the pupils suffer as much by thirst 
as by fatigue; I have lamented at times, to see 
the f^et of children in actioii unnecessarily, till I 
have been reminded^ of the ponderous strokes, of 
sledge hammers, employed in foiling anchors, and 
have been ready to suppose, that some teachersiL 
might possibly possets as much brains and feeling, 
as a blacksmith's anvil. 

The telegraph placed at the head of the sehooU^ 
consists of six squares, each square abotft four in- 
ches by three. These squares play on pivots^ 
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'Front. 



Severse, 



in the sides of a wooden frame* On each tide is ifc 
letter asF.yron^ on seeing which,, the whole school - 
face the master; or, S, S. as show slates, on which 
the whole school show slates.. The attention of the 
school is called to this by means of a very small bell 
affixed, which does not require loud ringing, but 
haa a sharp clear sound. The reader will perceive 
that a series of commai^s. maybe given in this man- 
ner, so as to relieve the human voice* In hot wea- 
ther, or in, times of great^tigae, it is beneficial, 
and to relieve the voice, it is occaaionaUy of much 
use, but the tones of the voice have so power- 
ful an effect on the human e^, that merely em- 
phasis and manner, will often render a commami 
so impressive, that no silent inanimate substitute 
can be found. With some teachers the rage is a 
telegraph for evesy thing, and if a telegraph could 
have brains, or communicate intellect, too muck 
could not be said of its- importance. Simple as it is, 
the author" has copies of twenty telegraphs, all of 
which possess different degrees o^ merits and on 
no one article oKschool furnirure, has the attention 
of teachers been so- much exercised.— Some tele- 
gfraphs have been made foolish and expensive, -a^d 
not unfrequently has the man who made a new or 
variegated telegraph, shewn as much feeling of im- 
portance, as Columbus on the discovery of a new 
world. Such reasoning seems on a par with the ho- 
tioB, that the most experienced cobler mtist conse- 
quently be the best boot and shoe maker in 9XFf 
nati^. 

tI&KAIJ« X 

T. S. Turn slates. • t 
S. S. Shew slates. 
^ 9* ^* ^^^^ i^fttes. 
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S. 3. C. Show slates clean. 

L. D. S. Lay ddwn slateSf 

C. Commence. ^ 

H. D. Hands down. 
Hiese teieyraphs vary in power accofdin^ to the 
number of letters on them, and to have numerous' 
letters is non essential, as fvw and simple duties 
^flen repeated, require few an^ simple commands 
to dictate the moment of execution. 

Some general duties, performed either by the 
word of command, or telegraphic sign, have a pow 



llost his time^^it has gone by forever, and bis teach- 
er may soonct build a town, than cr^aite or recall 
Vkt mom^t. h 

The unavoidable consequence of passive tuition 
is, that it wastes time, and destroys books; that it 
is optional, yet attended with so little variety, 
and it soon becomes disgusting. Here let us 
contrast what most readers have personally expe* 
rienced: that this passive mode of tuition always 
makes a school tiresome, and the clock hammer, 
striking the last hour, an agreeable sound. From 



wishes to know if every boy is provided with a.pen 
cil, « show pencils" is the command given, and in- 
stantly the whole school hold up their right hands 
and exhibit pencils, which are gathered up and ta- 
ken' care of by a monitor, previous to dismissing 
flchool. The effect on the i^e is considerable, but 
inuch|more to in another instance. It is wished to 
know that the hands of every boy in tchoolare clean, 
a command is gij«a <*8how fingers," each pupil at 
once holds up his hands and spreads open his fin- 
fStXf^i The monitors pass between the desks of their 
respective classes, and each inapiects his own jplass. 
An^^ examination as tx> cleanliness is thus effected, 
over the whole school in five minutes, and the prac- 
tice of inspection, anticipated by the pupil* pto- 
motes habitual cleanliness. In a school of three 
llundred pupils, three thousand fingers and thumbs 
will be exhibited in a minute> and the effect on the 
eye is as singular^ as the examination is beneficial. 



firful effect on the eye; for instanitie, the master this cause^ children are often seen running out of 



CHAPTER VX, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF TUITION. 

iknira»t ef active and f^atsive inttruciion^ comrmm 
•waste of time! (Us appointment at hoUd&^ti tupevr 
9eding pwiithmejUt,' reforfnalion of mischievioua 
boys; objections to indixndnal study { cane and last 
offender i general inatructionf ease and comfort of a 
teachtTi knowledge a cireuia$ing medium. 



TBB rniHcirLis or Ttrmov. 
The chief principle of tuition is, that every mode 
of conveying instruction should be reduced to a le- 
vel with the capacity of monitors and scholars; and 
go adapted to the lively nature of youth . To give 
to the active mind, a passive mode of tuition. Is to 
give instruction against the very grain of nature. 
In every case, where active tuition can be obtained* 
and passive is preferred, it must beiat least prefer- 
ring a minor, before a major good. Whatever is 
done by the scholar, in school, should «lways be 
visible to the master; with active tuition, this may 
iie the^cas^y but with passive^ it is impossible.— 
Suppose each pupil, at school, has a boo^, with but 
few tes$ons, still the greater part- will be useless, 
while the scholar is appearing to mind one; I say ap- 
pearing, because there is no check on his thoughts; 
bis mind may wander from the lesson as far as th&east 
is from the west, while his eyes, like tho$e of a statue, 
are .fixed to a point, and that point appears to be his 
book. How cttten do boys, at school, sit with their 
books upside down, or, perhaps, employ tlieir time 
looking at the fables, or pictures, tns.tead of attend, 
ing to tbeir lessonsP , A boy may appear quite de- 
mure over his book, and yet waste all his time: a 
'diligent master may detect this, when the scholar 
^tfmet to repeat his lesaouy but th/en the pu|>ilha9 



school with joy» and going to it ;ivith regret; hixt 
the contrary consequence arises from the social 
and active modes of instruction. 1 have seen chil- 
dren hoping they should not have a holiday. The 
name of a holiday, and punishment in the loss of 
that happiness such a school affords, being syno- 
nymous terms. A passive mode of tuition can ne- 
ver be expected to produce this effect;— make 
school a plac9 of activity, and it becomes a place of 
joy. Instead of chaining children to their soats, 
give them occasion to move about —vary the scene, 
and what is ever new^ will be ever cheesful and 
impressive. I therefore discard, as a gross absurd- 
ity, the practice of giving a book for solitary study^ • 
to every child, and substitute the slate, or social 
lesson, in its stead. On this the children wdrk ev- 
ery word they learn^-this is active, and suited to a 
child's natural disposition; it is Visible', !g;id there- 
fore gives facility to inspection, and distinctijon of 
merit among those who improve. If nothing is 
done, there will be no performance to ea^htbit, and 
from the rapidity with which the eye can inspect 
•numbers of slutes, idleness is quickly detected, and 
"'(the certainty "of this detection, prevents offences; 
punishment is annihilated by every thing fhat ope- 
rates as 4 preventive. The more punishment is 
superseded in school, the more happiness will exi«t 
among the scholars^ This happiness is a prepara- 
tion for the children to enter with delight into ev- 
ery study appertaining to their own good. When 
children corisider their teach«r as si tyrant; as one 
whose dominion and authority centres in the power 
to correct, they feel themselves opposed to an op- 
posing interest; but when they view him an their 
friend, they love and obey with pleasure. Thiit 
fear which works by affection is preferable to that 
repulsive, chilling fear, \^hich often tortures the 
body, under pretense of reaching the mind, when 
the mind, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, can ^ 
eflectuaHy be reached by its o^n medium. Not 
only do -active modes- of tuition operate to super- 
sede idleness, but to prevent mischief. Generaily, 
a mischievious disposition in boys originates, not in 
a love of evil, but merely from a flow of spirits. 
They must be doing somethin|f, and will often do 
the first thing that comes in their way^ bad or good, 
for the sake of activity. , 

Every feature of the mind is found to be allied to 
another, and each has its appropriate counterpart. 
How much better then, that a fault, arising merely 
from the misdirection of a natui^l disposition, and 
not from any perversion of principle, should be an- 
nihilated, by directing tjiat'dispwition into a useful 
channel, and not through slavish fear. Social and 
active instruction, operate to supersede idleness 
and mischief, and thereby prevents the increase of 
punishment with the multiplication of pupils. Pri- 
vate tuition must be individuid, because it rarely 
happens that it can be otherwise; but public in- 
struction, where u number are to be taught toge. 
tber, should be general to all, and yet, atrang e it 
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it i9» the teacher of a Urge seminary, mostly actsbhier's power, to repeat his instructions as often as 



the same principle of private individual luition, in 
the midst of his numerous scholars, as he would 
with a single ehild,. in the parlour of its parenta.— 
The lessons are stud^d individually; the operation 
of each mind in acquiring knowledge, is expected 
to be passively performed, all is private studv; all, 
or nearly all, is private instruction, or repctition^of 
lessons. The pupils are attended to, one at a tim^, 
and during attehtion to one, the remainder are un- 
employed, or waiting th^ir turn. Tuition is almost 
all voc:il;. the teacher speaks to one and another, 
repeating the Instructions to do the same thing in- 
dividiuilly to a number in succession, yet Ke cannot 
repeat his instructioits often enough to make his 
acholars attain the knowledge he wishes to con- 
vey; she can seldom tell a scholar one thing more 
than once, because the strength of his atten- 
tion is weakened by a retail division of it among a 
number. If the master have, not a happy mode of 
communicating knowt^d^e, or thoi pupil happen 
not to have his attention engaged on the subject 
b«;fore him, his tutor's Words jingle in his ears, and 
he has to grope his way, and firvi -out what he can; 
a ciraumst^ce which generally gives occasion to 
an offence which school boys tenn '**cnhbaging^** or 
. borrowing the total, without the trouble of work- 
ing a sum. The teacher's whole time thus emplo> - 
ed, can do but little gtiod, as the more the children 
under his care increase, the less able will he be to 
attend to them. The • eacher's instractions are all 
▼erbal, he seldom teaches more than one boy at a 
time, and this by speaking <a.htn; he can hear but 
one at a time, multiplicity of sqtinds perplexes his 
faculty oi' distingt^ishingthem; his immediate at^ 
tention to the one he is teaching, lessens his pow- 
er of attention to the whole body.— The teacher 
deeply engagedt and the teacher personally absent, 
are often alike the signal for general disorder, 
which is* only crushed • by .coercion, tliat makes 
aome poor boys miserable, and disturbs a teacher's 
temper, so that he cannot give proper or kind at- 
tention to any one he may have to instruct after- 
wards. Verbal repetition pf instruction, fatigues 
|the nyaster with much speaking. Comihon coo- 
yersation, when lively and animated, oflen lan- 
guishes in less than two hours; but the master of a 
:«chooi has usually to talk for nearly three hours 
together; the consequences of this are serious,-* 
Th98e readers, who may still have the feejing re- 
.^oUection of what the stroki^s of the Cane have 
occasioned at school, will readily recollect what a 
.«ad thing til e boys (bund it, when the teacher's pa<* 
tience was quite worn out; and that, where he had 
a number of boys to punish f6r the same offence, 
,tJie more he went on inflicting it, the severer be 
grew, till the last boy, thbugh no more guilty than 
the first, would get a dquble allowance of correc- 
tion, merely because the drudgery of education by 
.Retail, applied but indifferently to ntimbers of chil- 
dreii. Tuition was not only inadequate to the ob- 
ject, but wearisome to the teacher, whq had, per- 
naps, been working like a^cart horse, and was mi- 
aerable at-the idea, that all his exertions could not 
accomplish his ifood inteutions to instruct his i^cho- 
lars, his strength being exhausted before school 
time had expired. Then irritated, perplexed and 
unguarded, anger and punishment increased be- 
yond measure i To a school, ov part of a school, 
the teacher's instruction should be always ^^hei^a^ 
the labour consequently becomes easy, and the 
^qnhen light, ft sfiould be put either in the teajch- 



he tliinks proper, or enable his delegate to do the 
same, to noake ihe tcfialar, as much ^aa possible, his 
own instructor^ by putting it in his power to re- 
peat his teaqher's instructions so often to himself, 
in the hearing. or sight of others, as may be need- 
ful to make him master of the subject, and capable 
9i' repeating examples, or variations of the satne, 
without additionalinstniction; this will set the teach- 
er at liberty to superintend the general interest 
of the whole school.— In a common schoq), the 
ability of the teacher rests in bis own pbrson, in the; 
same manner as hia authority; he cannot delegate to 
his ushers, either his ex|>erience or his widdom^nn 
the communication of knowledge. Wherever any 
ability rests in jthe person of the teaeher» the good 
yill be partial, and that diminish as the objects uf 
his attention multiply; therefore, he must limit hia 
exertions to the g^od of a few» when a gpreat num- 
ber are all in want of the same benefit. Where abili- 
ty is personal, it is limited, and dies with the indi- 
vidual, where it is systematic; all who are prac- 
tically agents or subjects of that svstem, must ai|d 
will participate in some of its advantages. The 
good which was before limited and partial, becomes 
universal^* and capable of being diffused wherever 
there ia a paruer o/t/}^d> adequate to bringing it into 
action. Thus, the teacher of a school, instead ot* 
being a slave to tuition, becomes exempt from its 
toils, and merely fills the offlce of instructor gene- 
raL Instead of performing the circumvolution and 
drudgery of all its motions, like the wheels in 
the machinery of a watch, he is the main chain 
wound up, keeping every wheel in motion, and 
having a regolator when a little too fast, or slow- 
yet, exhibiting to view a calip, steady motion* with* 
out the possibility of idleness. 

Practice has demonstrated, iliat it is not what a 
master does for his pupils, that materially improves 
them: on the contrary, any thing he can do is but 
little, for his time is limited. It is what he teachea 
his pupils to do for themselves, which secures sure 
and certain improvement. It is not the quantity o^ 
knowledge which the teachers individually possessn 
on which competency depends, but it is the quan<^ 
tity which a tea6her make^ a circulating mediun^ 
that alone enriches the minds of his scholai-s. 
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CHAPTER til. 

METHOD OF TEACHINQ THE ALPHABET, 

/ . - ^ 

Alph/abet leaaana.^Lettera in regular couraest^^C^nt 
atrtictioH of a aatut 4e8k to teach printed chara^t 
tera, — M>de of uaing. the aand deak, 

' HEW MBTHOD OV TSACaiKO TBS ALPHABBT. ' 

The alphabet in large letters is pasted upon a 
bdard, and suspended from a nail on the school 
wall, eight boys from the^irst class, are formed iii- 
to a semicircle before this alphabet^ standing 1, 2, 
.3, S^c: — The best b(oy stands in the first place; he 
wears a ticket, lettered " FIRST BOY," as a bsdge 
of meritj he is always first questioned by the mo- 
nitor, who points to a particular letter in the alpha, 
bet, as if to say, by action, "what letter is that?'-* 
If he tell readily, he retains his place in the class;^ 
if not, he forfeits it» together with his ticket, to the 
next boy, who may answer the question aright. ' 

This plan promotes constant emulation; it conti^ 
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nually employs the monitor's siitention; he cannot 
look one way, while the pupil is repeating his les- 
son anptjier, or at all seg^lect to attend to him, with- 
out being immecUat^ly discovered. It is not the 
];nonitor's business to teacii* but to see that the boys 
in his class, or division, correct each other's erifors 
if they can; a,ndil'they cannot, he is to tell them, 
tut not till then. If a boy call A. by the name of B, 
or O, the monitor should avoid saying, «lt i^s not 
B, Of* 0, but A;" and require the next in succession 
to correct the mistake. This method of teaching 
the alpha^bet, yith other ari*angements,^ is made use 
of daily in rotation, and serves as a mutual check 
sanchreUef: figures are taught in the fume manner. 

The tuition of the first class is entirely connected 
with printing characters^ but the second begins with 
writing: it is needful to mark the distinction. The 
business of the second class is to learn to write on 
elates,, beginning at the alphabet, apd proceeding 
no farther than two letters, as^ ^a, ub, also to learn 
their writmg alphabet from cards. This is done to 
pre'v^nt confusion, as some of the pupils might be 
perplexed with learning two diiferent alphabets at 
t)ie same time. 

4^iLiABr KXTHon e^ teachihs the alpbabxt bt 

PBINTIVO IN SAMD. \ 

The first, or lower class of scholars, are those who 
are yet unacquainted with their alphabet. This 
class may consist of ten, twe.nty» ap hundred, or any 
other number of children* who have not made so 
much progress as to know how to- distinguish all 
their letters at first. If only twenty of this descri p- 
tion are in school, one monitor can govern and 
teach them; if double tlie number, it will require 
tw« teachers, and so in proportion for every addi- 
^onal twenty. 

The method of teaching on a sand diesk, is as fol- 
Iqws: a bench for the boys is fixed to the floor, ano- 
ther is placed for them to print on. On the desk 
]^efore them are ledges. , . 



mak^ the letter without the monitor's assistauce, 
and not till then protieeds to leatn another letter. 

The letters are taught in x:ourses, afccording* to 
their similarity of form. Three simple examples, 
regulate the formation of the whole alphabet. First, 
j a Hue as in the letters I H T L E F i 1 1. Second, 
depending upon the formation of an angle; as, A V 
W K M N X YL k v'w X y z. Third, a circle or 
icurve; as, OQQJSURP ab cdefghmnop q 
r s u j. These courses of letters, are soon acquired, 
on account of their similarity of form. The great- 
est difficulty that occurs, is in those, the forms of 
which are alike, and only distinguished by chauj^e 
of position;^ Qi and b d, are eontinually mistaken Sir, 
each other; also B D, E F, M W, in capitals. By 
making two of these letters at the same time, chil- 
dren soon learn to^ distinguish them. 

They are all employed printing at once; and it 
is both curious and diverting, to see a number of 
little innocents, stretching out their fingers with 
one'consent to make the letters. When this is done 
4hsy sit in quiet, till the sand is smoothed by the 
monitor with a woodien smoother. The sand being 
dry, the smoother meets no resistance, and thus 
the letters made by each boy, are in an instant obli* 
terated, and they again apply their fingers to the 
sand, and proceed as before. 

There is no mode of teaching the alphabet, equal 
to that of the pupil actually seeing the letters made' 
before him, and retracing them till able to make 
them from recollection. This applies not onl)r to 
printing but also to writing. 
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The letter A shews the entire surface of the desk, 
B| is a vacant space, where the boys lean their left 
^ms, while they print or writ6 with the right hand. 
The sand is placed in the space C,* The doube 
'lines represent the ledges, which confine the sand 
in its place; almost ai^ kind of sand will be useful, 
if dry. The boys print in the sand, with their ^n- 
gen; they all print at the cemmand given by their 
monitor. A boy who knows how to print, and dis- 
tinguish some of his letters, is placed by one who 
knows only a few, with a view to. assist him; and 
particularty, that he may copy the form of his let- 
ters, from ieeing him make them, We find this imi * 
tation of each other a step towards proficiency. Jn 
teaching th^ children to print the alphabet, the mo- 
nitor first makes a letter on the sand, before the pu- 
pil, who is then required to retrace the same letter, 
which the monitor has made for him with his fin- 
gers; thus he is to continue employed, till he can 



* The simee 9, i» pitUitied black; and when the cbildren traee 
the leUen in white Mtnd, the black ground thews to advaatago.— 
Catcined marble has been reconiroetideil Tor this clan, iostend of 
aand. Sand itself it objectaQnable, but lime i% uut Qx all ^uesti* 
on^*— «i|ppos« it ahould ^ iu(Q the children 'i ejcir 



CHAPTER VIII. 

METHOD OF TEACHING THE SECOND AN0 

MINOR CLASSES., . 

Learning to form the -ariling character^; spelling ivords 
and syilables by dictatio?i; monitor's- example iu 
writing,' select roords for practice; collateral method 
of instruction; cogency of motive; facilittf of men- 
dation in writing on the slate, 

SPELUHQ. 

The tuition of the first class, is entirely connect- 
ed with printed characters, but, as ^the second class 
begins with writing, it is needful to make the' dis- 
tinction. The business of this class, is to learn to 
write the alphabet on slates,* and proceeding no 
further than words of two letters, as to; on; do;, till 
removed in consequence of improvement, to the 
third class. The boys learn to spell the same words, 
or syllables, on their lessons, 9s they learn^to write 
on their slates. They previously learn ij/ifk writ- 
ing characters, from their large readuM^Hkon.— 
I'he menitor proiiounces a word—- for mni^e, do; 
bs; and setting the copy of ^he same for each boy. 
They in succession imitate, not the mere copy, but 
the act oft/te monitor informing or toriting tha hcters. 
Care is taken that the series of lessons adapted to 
this class, are so arranged as to contain all the letters 
of the alphabet in a few words, otherwise, many 
pupils of a tender age, would forget tiie alphabet 
they had so recently acquired. Thia is effectually 



* This i« done by the monitor making the letters of the alpha- 
betic courses 8in|j;ly on the slate, and the pujfiU fbllowiug tw' ex* 
arople,xa(t<:r having seen the nkethod of forniiug the letters. Very 
youor bef^inners, may trace over the letters, till, by Ireqeent 
pcaeMe,chey are able ta make then nitboui Uiia aid. 
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prevented by its frequent recuiTcnce. The speed 
with which junior scholars learn to write by this 
process, has excited great surprise and gratification 
among many parents and'friends of youth. 

cofttATsnix mBTBon of iirspintTioir 



dictator's lips; again, they have to recollect the pr^. 
nunciation of the #ord in the act of vifriting. 

If we examine ourselves when we write letters, 
we shall find wriUng so connected with orthogra- 
phy, that we cannot write a word, witJiout spelling: 
• *w— *-—«»*»'»» «* ««»^»»v.^v». as we wnte, and correcting any inaccuracy that 

words and syllables are arranged teparatdy, on [may occur. Now, if twenty boys were at a com 



the spelling lessons. Teaching children to read 
^llahlesr is as uninteresting and unmeaning to 
^emselve^, as to the teacher; but the social prin- 
ciple of emulation creates a stimalous, where none 
could otherwise exist. To give to little children a 
motive which will interest them in acquiring sylla- 
liles a step to fiitureproficiency, it a powerful proof 
•f the cogency of emulation. 

The pupils stand around^ their feading lessons in 
the same manne|r as they encircle the alphabet 
koard. The first boy is required to spell a word in 
the same manner as those in the inferior class'are 
required to distinguish vUe letters, only in this case, 
combining as well as distinguishing them. ' 

The third, or three letter class, spi^tl words of 
thre^ letters by writing on tlie slate; the fourth, 
words of fbur tetters, &c; Each class simply writ- 
ing on the slate, spelling lesson*, the words of which 
correspond with their reading. 

The minor classes have a much greater advantage 
in learning to write on the slate, ttuui they would 
have, in learning on paper. In the lat%er case, a 
letter of the alphabet once. written, cannot be eras- 
ed, nor admit, of correction without difficulty. On 
the slate, a single letter, or word, may be erased, 
and writt)fen more neatly, as often as the time will 
allow. This powet^ of emendatk)n and correction, 
greatly faciHtates improvementt 



CHAPTER IX. 

SPELLING BY WRITING, loc. 

iRmpUdty of inttru9(ive power; habits ofatienUve Hat' 
etdnff;! vfritin^ taught in connection -with orthogra' 
phtfi practice at a common school,' extenaive appHca" 
iion of soeinl instruction, to one, tvtop three, four, or 
Jive hundred pupils a£ once; hundreds taught as eo- 
sily a? a few,' sixty or seventy words spelt and vnit" 
ten by learners in a short time; quietnees as a conse- 
quence of tuition; eomparatiise expense of equal 
quantity of writing en the slate, and ori paper; con' 
irast of the old and new methods oj tuition; specimens 
of reports; aggregaie advantages; extempore mode 
of spetUngt correction of error; tasHs repeated in 
classes* 



"'^♦V" 



XTHOB or TB4CHIK0 8FSIXIS0 BT WBIT- 
IHO. 

Th fallowing method is entirely an addition to 
tiie regular.course of studies, without interfering 
with, or d^rang^ngthem in the least. If commands 
the attention, g^tlfies the active disposition Qf 
youth', and is anexe^ellent introduction and auxili- 
ary to writing. It supersedes^, in a great measure, 
the use of Isooks in tuition, while, to speak mode- 
rately, it doubles the actual improvement. It is as 
simple an operation as can well be imagined.— 
Thus, supply twenty l^oys with slates and peneils, 
and pronounce any word for tham to write, suppose 
it is the word "and," or the word ^"resolution," 
they ate obliged to listen with attention, to catch 
the tcind ef evQiy letter, as it proceeds ftom the 



men school, each would have a book, ind one at a 
time would read pr spell to the teacher, whfle the 
other mneteen were looking at tiheir books, or 
about them, as they pleased. Even if their eyea 
are riveted on their l^ool^s, by terrar or coercion, 
who cannot be certain that their attention is closely 
engaged as appearances would indicate? On the 
contrary, when they have slates, the twentieth boy 
may be^reading to the teacher, while the remain- 
der are spellhig Words on the slate, instead of sit- 
ting m idleness. The class will thus write, spell 
and read every word. The same attentioii which- 
twenty require,- will suffice for sixty or a hundred, 
by employing some of the senior boys to inspect 
the slates of jthe otheri. On a signal* given by them 
te the principal teacher, that the word is finished 
by all the boys they overlool?, he is informed when 
to dictate another to the class. This experiment 
has been tried with some hundreds of children, and 
it has^een found they could all write by one boy'a 
dictating the words to be written. The benefit of 
this mode of teaching, cant>nlx be limited by tfie 
school room being so large, that the dictator can- 
not be heard distincUy; for, if seven hundred boya 
were all m one room, as one class, teaming the same 
thing, they could all write and spell at the dictation 
of one monitor. The repetition of one~word by the 
monitor, serves to rivet it firmly onthe minds of 
each one of the class, and also on his own memory; 
thus *c cannot possibly teach the class many word^' 
without improving himself at the same 'time. W« 
reflect with pleasure, that by this invention, a hoy 
» who is associated in a class of a hundred others, 
not only reads as much as if he were a solitary in- 
dividual under the master's care, but he will also 
spell sixty or seventy words of four syllables, in 
less than two hours, by writing them on the slate* 
When this additional number -of words, spelt by 
each boy daily, is taken into accoimt, the aggregate 
will amount to repetitions of many thousands of 
words annually; when not a Word would be written 
or spelt, aniknothittg done by nineteen-twentietjia 
of the scholars*; Thus, it is entirely an improve- 
ment, an addition, and introduction to pther stu» 
dies, without the least additional trouble on the 
part of the teaeher; without deranging or impeding 
hift attention, as is usually the case with the study 
of extra lessons; it at least mere- than doubles the 
advance of each individual towards a proficiency, 
at the same time,^ preventing idleness by procuripg 
that great desideratum in schools, quietness, not by 
terror, but by commanding attention; for bojw can- 
not write and talk ut the same time. In this case* 
nothing is wholly committed to the pupil or moni- 
1 tor; in the usual mode, sonie degree of mental ex* 
ertion may, or may' not b^'made by the pupil, and 
omission remain undetected; but this is so visible, 
that every boy*sattention to his leason may be seen 
on his slate, and detection immediately follows 
idleness, or an indifferent performance. It is sim- 
ple in itself, and abounding with many advantage3; 
of this I am well convinced, by daily experience of 
its utility, uid in particular of the great practice i^ 
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* See examioatioD lUek, Chapter Il« 
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a|I*^s in writingv This method gives six times the ^ the, alate, the monitor commands, «^sbow ^tes,** 
usual practice. On the cpmmon mode, the e^^pense 
utjirat cBst is sixpence per month for writing-books* 
pens and ink, each boy; this will be six times in- 
creased, if it be desired to gjve both classes equal 



practice; the tisual cost for sixty boys, will be 18/. 
per annum. 



Old Methods 
* Six times usual for 
writing" paptr, &c. /108 



and all their operations are visible at once. Let 
us now see the contrast which the old method af* 
fords. I 

Wh^ a boy studies with his book before him, he 
appears to be learning a lesson, when bis thoughts 
are far from It-^perhaps bent on play, or looking 

iat the fables or pictuoes; nay, he may even be sit* 
ting with his book upside down, appearing very 



Sixty Slates, 21..0..0 
Allow a hundred'^ 
pencils per ann. { « a n 
for each boy, at ( ^••""^ 
cf«50perpoand.J 



Balance in iavoor. 



/.3..0..0 
1.105 



demure at bis lesson; and the master, having n« 
check whatever on his thought, may imagine hin» 
very steady and industrious, |ill*his time is gone 
forever. 

On the Lancasterian system, evexy thing on the 
contrary is visible, because writing is its cnief me- 
dium of instruction: inspection and employment 
operates as preventitives of punishment. . 

sPEGiMsir or Bsroirrs, 
ceirsxaiTXvexs. * ^^ C^»» 12M of 12th month, 1810. 

Thousands of respectable characters can bear ^ . ^ , *v^ Tl*''"^?^ -^i ....... «,..-*- 

Witne«. tJut the prSgre* of the bojr. by thi. me- f^J'Jl^, \ *^« | '^'^ | *»*,-* '^'%S'^ 

thod of writing their spelhng, is astonishing; not of 

one, or a few boys, but the whole of a school. By | Sixth Clata, ISth of I2tk month, 1810. 

the practice of writing on the slate, they learn to 

Immourthe strokes of their pencils, so as to write 

just like a pen^ e^eeially in making the up and 



SPEJ^LINff. 

tttfiunctUal, I Absent t Preteat I Worth each I Total w«da 
Left off at «(a(ion, I 9 | 4S | 180 | 7560 



down Strokes of the letters. Their writing on the 
aUite, is generally a fae simile of their writing in 
^ooks. 

The boy may always make his pencil good by 
cutting it to a proper point; this will not so easily 
apply to quills or pens. I^ will be found, where 
there is much practice in writing, that a good plain 
liand for use, and not for show, depends much more 
•n practice, than on the manner of holding the pen; 
and that a good body to the letters^ equally pro- 
portioned to down strokes, or up strokes, de- 
pends more on the application of the point of the 
pencil to the slate, or the pen to the paper, than on 
the length of either pencil or pen, or the position 
and play of the finger, which can only give com- 
mand of hand in long strokes, wfiereas,most of the 
lettersin the alphabet are formed of short strokes, 
which neither readi above nor below the line, and 
are always in command of the pen or pencil, let it 
be held how it may. 

This is not said to recommend Inattention to the 

act of properly holding the pen or pencil, but tp 

prevent 9treu being laid thereon, beyond mat real 

.•importance, whicl\is yet too great to be neglected 

or undervalued. 

The whole school being classed according to 
their proficiency in reading, their spelling in this 
mode is united with their reading. It is a mode so 
useful, as to need no addition to it, and is complete 
#f itself ai| it stands;— ape/ft'n^ connected with w^^ 

All the classes are placed in regular pro|p*esuon 
one above another, from the first to the eighth. — 



But if the indiindual advantage be great, what 
must be the aggregate, if twenty boys spell twe 
huB*dred words each, the same number spelt hf 
sixty boys, must produce a great increase of totaL 

Each boy can spell one hundred wcfrds in a mor- 
ning: if one hunored scholars do this two hundred 
mornings yearly, the following will be the total of 
their efforts towards improvements 

100 Words 

> 200 Mornings 

20,000 Words each boy per aanum. 
100 Boys: 



2,000,000 Total repetitions of words written 
and spelt by one hundred bc^s per annum. 

' The repetition of the same word, many times 
serves to rivet it firmly in the memory, and thus 
produce the total: for the intelligent reader will 
readily perceive, that the same trouble will oecur 
in teaching* one thousand words distinctly, twenty 
timesover,as would happenin teachingtwenty thbu« 
sand distinct words, containing an equal number 
of syllables, only once over. - 

I have avoided exaggeration in the above state- 
ment, for, if applied to such a school, with more 
than double the number of boys and lessons, it 
would produce an increase of total to the amount 
of some millions. 

The words dictated the first time, are carefully 
inspected, and errors pointed out. — The second 

iLyt^^^A^liTriiioyiriTiikt iti own'Sonito^ltif « the same words are dictated, the performances 
-' r J — of those who have written, are expected to be free 

from errors; allowance is made the first time, but 
not iexpected the second. 



spelling by writing words, which the different mo 
nitors dictate to each class. The dictating monitor 
dictates words for the classes to spell, the monitor 
of classes writing themselves, and then inspecting 
the performance of each pupih words should be 
dictated slow and distinctly; loud dictation does not 
command the same degree of quiet attention.^ 
When the boys have been employed in spelling on 



«e dcacev in AncriOQ tUi caMNfian wai made for 
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XXTXMFORX MSTBOl^Or STILUlro. 

When pupils are spelling, they are formed into 
semi circles before the lesson; the monitor points 
to the columns pf spelling. The first boy then r^^ 
peats the word pointed out, letter by letter, in eack 
syllable, and then pronounces the same, if he 
commits any mistake, the next boy is required to 
ectify it| withvu^ assiataocc,- tt* the f^oond boy 
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cannot correct the firsts the third or fourth may: in 
wiiich case, the boy who corrects the mistake, takes< 
precedence of hini who committed it; at the same 
time, the monitor is not permitted to teach the 
boys in bis draft how to corvect, unless they should 
all be equally ig^oraht, and then it becomes his 
duty. Thus, in fact, the boys teach themselTes, 
and in tUs instance, it is the duty of the piincipal 
monitor, not so much to teach them, as to see that 
they teach each ether. When the boys in the cir- 
cle hare thus studied their spelling, by readinff it, 
the monitor places the card where kef can, but the 
class cannot see it; and requires them to spell and 
pronounce such words extempore, us he repeats to 
them: in doing this, they correct each other's 
ikaltfl, and take precedence as before described 

A great advanlage derived from this method it, 
that it forms an excellent practical countermart of 



OK UrBTTino IK BOeXS, COlTTrviTBD. 

' Wb^ the pupils have learnt to make the writing 
characters on the slate, they proceed to join tl^em^ 
and progressively writing words of five or six letters,' 
are privileg d' to have a waste paper writing booli; 
which 'is usually made of old printed or other cheap 
paper, capable of bearing the ink; when sufRcient- 
ly accustomed to theuiae of the pen, they ure al- 
lowed to have speciinen paper^ on which they wrtto 
specimens of their improvement. As they advance 
in writing, they Have specimen writing books in 
which they write, not only for exercise, but to ex- 
hibit among their friends at home. 

The waste paper books, the specimen papers, 
and the specimen writing i>odks, when charged oa 
a public fund, are purchased by tiokets of merit; — 
but if a leaf in the specimen book becomes torn or 
blotted, the owner' may purchase a new leaf, with 



the spelling on the slate. The boys usually spell ^ number of reward tickets, and the new leaf may 



this way in rotation; but, if the monitor detects any 
boy looking about him instead of looking at the 
lesson, he immediately requires him to perform a 
part to which he Vl^as inattentive: he usually per- 
forms it ill; and thus bis negligence is followed with 
the immediate loss of precedency in his class. . 

It \ft very important that, in all these mod^s of 
teaching, the monitor cannot do as the watermen 
do, look one way and row another.^ His business 
is before his eyes;, and, if he omit the performance 
of the smallest part of his duty, the whole semi-cir 



be saved, so as to preserve the book, unblemished; 
and cherish an anxiety to keep books clean, or make 
a little extra exertion to preserve ^fiem in a state 
which will do credit to their owners when exhibited. 
The specimen papei^ and writing books, should 
all be divided into parcels with lists. The junior, 
superior and most excellent being separated? each 
parcefl of the same attainment should, be tied up to-* 
glsther, with the list,' name of thexlass, and class 
monitor attached. This is of general consequence 
in proportion as writing' boot scholars multiply^ 



cle is idle or deranged; and detection by the mas- j^^^j greatly facilitates inspection of their perform 
ter immediately follows his negligence. In socie- ^^^^ ^^ ^i.^ p^^ ^^^^^^ teacher. 
ty at large, few crimes are evcy committed openly, | -feachers perpetually allow themselves to be em 
because immediate detection and apprehension of barrassed by tolerating individual application, whicJ 



the offender wojuld follow. On the contrary, many 
are committed in privacy and silence. It is the 
same in performing the simple duties of monitors; 
they attain the habit of performing the task easily 
and well. This effect is produced from one cause: 
that every thing they do is brought to account, or 
rendered visible in some conspicuous way and man- 
ner, what applies to the monitors as strictly ap- 
plies to the pupils. Every boy feels the benefit of 
such constant emulation, variety, and action; for 
they insensibly, acquire the habit of exercising their 
attention closely, on every subjecrthat comes be- 
fore them; and this, without weariness. 

TASKS. 

The. spelling, dictionary, grammar,' poetry^, or 
prose subjects, for tasks, should be divided from 
books, and pasted on double cards; each card should 
have a cover, or case; as many boys as are learning 
the same thing, should each have a card, to take 
home and learn the task alotted them. When they 
return to school, they should spell or recite, ex- 
temporaneously in class; all who have the task ^o 
learn oUt of school, repeating the same in compe- 
tition, taking the precedence of each other, when- 
ever any error may be discovered and corrected. 
Tickets of merit being given by the teacher for ex- 
enion and elcellenoe, as in other cases. 



which 
interrupts their attention, and sometimes irritate^ 
beyond patience. This is remarkably the case wit^ 
writinf^, and the more so, as hoys are anxious t« 
change pens, show tlieir performance, or explain 
the cause Of accidents. To prevent this, and all 
other interruptions, if, on cm^f occasion, a boy wants 
to speak to his teacher when engaged in busines% 
let bim resort to a line drawn along the floor, pesgr 
the teacher's desk, and stand there until attention 
is obtained. If such a line is chalked, or painted on 
the floor, and pupils ohce accustomed to stand wait- 
ing orderly there, the master's eye will soon be on 
them, and often anticipate their wants, .Very fre- 
quently a teacher may have to give personal advice 
to an individual, while discharging this duty, it is 
not always needful, for six or seven other pupils 
to stand around him. The line mentioned, and 
the uses of it enforced by refusing all requests, 
unless the pupil making them stands in his proper 
place, will soon secure order and regularity. Sn 
common accasions, the pupil holds up his hand,-— 
the teacher motions assent, and often requests are 
•written on a slate, and presented to avoid speaking. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON WRITING IN BOOKS. 

Printed or other cfieaft paper, -^Specimen paper*— Bht* 
. ted leaves. - Writing bookt under the care of proper 

monitor 8 in divinom with Utte,*— Liability of teach- 
' era to interruption, eapecially -when pupiU arc vrit- 

ing, — Remedy. 



CHAPTER XL 

HEADING LESSONS, &c. 

OV A PLAIT TEAT OKS BOOK WILL AVl^WXR TOV TQK 

WHOLE OF ▲ SCHOOL. 

Common toear and tear of books, — Large type ofnerv 
lessons, — 48 boys may use the-same fesson in tne day, 
• Division of-wordit by hyphens,-^Tioo hundred may 
use bne lesson in succession^-^Scripture instruction. 

Manner of reutUng. — Tuition in emphasis, cadence^ 
and varied alterations of wdce.-'^Stabi/iiy of moral 
character d^ndeni onireverence for God, and ea-^ 
ered sulfjects, in tMnking, readings or epeakitig. 
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A ^ETDOS OF TBA^HIire TO SPELL AND READ, WHEREBT 
OMV BO.OK WJUJj 8F.Ry£ EKSTEA]) Ot SIX HU^fDRED.' 

It will, be remembered, that the usual mode of 
teaching requires each pupil to have a book; yet, 
he can only read or spell one lesson at 'a time in 
that book. AH the othei* parts of the book are in 
wear and liable to be ./AwwAecf to pieces; for while 



of tliree hours. If the vaUie and im portance of this., 
plan, for saving paper and books, will not recom- 
mend itselfj all I cau say in its favor, from experi<* 
erice, will be of no avail. ' 

, In reading scripture instructions used in LaQcasi-^ 
teriftn Sijhools, the qAiestions are read by the moti* 
itor, and' the answer by the Scholar, which keep* 



the boy^is learning a iesson on one psy;t of the i up continued attention from botli parties^ " Wherk 
book, the. oth^ parts are useless. If there are I standing in semi-circles, to read or spell, the boyft 
five hundred lessons in a^bo^k, the pupil can study I give place to each other according to mtrit An 
b«t one at a time: while he is wearing and tearing* English bishop was so much pleased with ihesieleii^ 
the whole four hundred and ninety -nine lessons are sons, t^at he candidly said, that he admired them 
idle. Tt» large spelling books, testaments, and I more than his own c&urch catechism. 



bibles, this is p'articUlarly applicable; the larger the 
book, the greater the expense and wa^fe: to small 
books, it is^in proportion equally- appropriate. In 
elementary schools it ist the consummation of folly, 
to expend even a penny or two-pence on a book for 



■MATfyiiR op-RSABiiro; 
When a teacher wishes his pupils ^tc]( gairi an ex- 
cellfnt manner of reading, he will give the moni^ 
tor a subject, read it to them, and expect them in- 



every child in a school, who generally tears it to | stantly to r^eat to him the saWie subject,' wliile his 
-pieces before he has half learned it; when the same : cudence and emphasis, are fresh in their hearing* . 
money, properly expended, may furnish one large Thus in a little time they will successfully imitate 
reading or spelling lesson for forty ejight boys, | his manner, and M^n he will require them to teac^h 
morning and afternoon, at least, for twelve months, 1 to their classes, the lesson they have learfit; and 
and with care in th,eir use, for many years. To econo- » reward their exertions according to the proficiency 
mize, it is desirable that the whole of a book shoiUd' made in. imparting to others, the instructions giveii. 
be printed three times larger than the common j Wiien boys. are at their reading or spelling sta- 
type, making it equal in size and cost, to thteejtions, it is not needfVil thai, they should read in a 
common spelling books, valiie 25 cents each.— | loud tone of voice. Tlfe natural rule for the pitch ^ 
Agiiin, it should bfe printed with only one page to I of voice. in speaking or reading is, to elevs^te oi* 
a leaf, which wotild again double the price, and depress the articulation,, so a? to be distinctly heard 
make it equivalent in bulk aad Cost to five or six: by the person addressed. As pupils gain the ca- 
commom books. Its different parts should then dence and emphasis of the teacher by imitation. So 
bt paste^ on boards, and suspended by string's* to | they learn to raise or lower their\oices to any kw/ 
nails in the wall, or any convenient ^lace: one board; or pitch, he may please to teacd them, by his own 
should contain the alphabet, others syllables audi ^mc»'ce. On a command bei-Hg given, the pupils 
words from two letters upwards. The reading les-! in a school will read in a loud key, and twelve or 
5ons gradually rising from words of one syllable, in sixteen voices being beard together, will appear 
the same maniter, tilL they come to words of five discordant to a visitor: on acpmniand, the key mar 
' ' '' *' . .L ^ ^^ be lowered, and the depression of sound be agree-* 

ably perceptible. On receiving a third intimation 
I have known a s6hool of two or three hundred pu- 
pils low err their vbice8> when reading, so as to ex* 
cite a query whether they were audible or not; y^t 
in all these variations^ the voice was perfectly* dis- 
tinct and intelligible. By such a procesg, a teacher 
can cause' his pupils to rea^l as he pleases; he can 
qualify them to read aloud; and in learning to read^ 
preserves a pitch of voice at command, combin^ed 
with that cadence and emphasis, which character- 
ises the perfection of good reading. 

In reading the scriptures, that solidity of belia. 
yiour should be observed, which will distinguish 
between our veneration for them, and our esteem 
for any common place school book. The teacher 
who regards the moral character of youth, will feel 
sensible that m^eh of the fortnation and stability of 



or six letters, or more, preparatory to the Testa 
' ment lessons. There is ^ circumstance very seldom 
regarded enough, in the introduct(yry lessons which 
youth usually have to perform before they are ad- 
mitted to read in the Testament. A word of six 
letters or more, being divided by hyphens, reduces 
the syllables which compose it, to three, four, or 
five letters each; of course, it is as easy to read syl- 
, lables, as words <5f five letteni: the child, who can 
read or spell th9 ane, will find the other as easily 
attainable. ' 

In the-Te^tament, the words of two and three syl- 
lables are undivided, which makes this diyi^ion 
of the lessons a more natural introduction to the 
Testament. In the pf-epai-atory lessons I have used, 
the words are thus di-vi-ded. 

When the cards are provided as before mention- 
ed, six to eight boys may stand in a semi-circle be- 



fore each card, and clearly distinguish the print to j that character will 'depend upon a coi>»i;ant reve 
read or spell, as well, or better than if they had a renc^ for the narae> goodness, and attributes of that 
common spelling book in each of their hands. If Divine Majesty, conceriiing whom -finite beings^ 
onespellingbook were flivided into thirty different when duly sensible of their own limited powers 
parts or lessons, and each lesson given to a differ- can neither think nor speak but with sublime vene' 
cnt boy, it would only serve thirty boys, changing ration and hUmble reverence. A judicious teach- 
thcir lessons among themselves, as often as need- er will ineulcate en the young Iniiul, that Ijvity 
full and the various parts would be continually lia- when reading historical facts oi a sacred character' 
ble to be lost or torn. But every lesson, placed on is only a shade lighter of that licentioasness whicfi 
a card, will serve for six to eight boys at once; and, can impiously make sport of the Most Bm^r Inhabit 
Wh^n they have repeated'the whole lesson, as xqa- tant of eteruity. When youths are daily in the use 
ny times over as ther^ are boys in the circle, they of reverent behaviofur during the time of readinc? 
are dismissed to their spelling on the slate, and the sacred writings in school, they become cradu - 
another like nunber of' boys may study thd same ally better prepared for the solemnities of public 
lesson in succession, indeed ^fw hundred hoys may woship: the habit generated is alone sni&eient to 
all repeat their lessons fipom tjaie card, in the space J recommend the practice ? ' ' ^ 
3 - r 
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CHAPTER XU. 1 

, V ARITHMETIC. 

Common method of tttitton in arithmetics BwUing sumi 
by the teacfter; aoUtnry study,' inaitenUonf conae- 
q^ieni derangement of businest; classes on the new 
system; combination of figures; dictation in teaching 
arithmetic,' addiUon^ eiementart^ mtesg reathng; 
arithmetic; extemporaneous sums; small sums for 
beginners; impvessiotis on memory; tasks tn arith- 
metic; generai observations," on divisions oj subjects 
to be learnt; rules fhr teaching reductioht rtde of 
three, &c./ strange aifd vfUfvl neglect f^f eMemps- 
raneous arithmetic. 

I 

ARITHKBTXG. 

min account of the improved method of instrucHen in 
the elementary parts of arithmetic. 

It is iMcewary to premise a little respeetingf the 
usual mode of teaching arithro^tic, whioh many of 
my riders will remember to b« the method in 
practice at such schools as they frequented\n early 
youth. 

The sums are, in many instances, sei m the boy'^ 
books, b^ the master •>r teacher, at the expense of 
much pains and labour; in other instances, they are 
copied by the pupil, from Gough^s^ Joyce's, or some 
other arithmetic The boys are instructed how 
to work tlieir sums, in the first inst;^nce, by the 
mast^ or teacher; they are then expected to do 
other sums of a ' like nature. This is don^ by 
them at their seats, and when finished, the master 
or teacher inspects, to see if done correctly. On 
such a plan, tlie operation of adding or subtracting 
is intellectual, not mechanicalor audible; of course, 
we caimot ascertain how many times a boy repeats 
his sum before it is brought to his master for inspec- 
tion: sjteady boys may do It five or six times, but 
the idle and careless seldom do it more than once; 
here is much time lost, and a remedy adapted to 
the case is not in the teacher's power. 

Agam, when sums are brought up to the mester 
for inspection^ each boy must be individually at- 
tended; here is another grsat loss of invaluable 
time. Perhaps twenty boys, have sums ready for 
inspectidu at once, and nineteen wait, sit idle, or 
talk, while the twentieth is waiting at his master's 
desk. Non is this all; jf an incorrigible dunce 
happen to show up ins sutkis fii-st, and, as is often 
the case, adds new blunders to mistakes, he may 
eiisily delay his master, and the boys who are wait- 
ing to follow him in successipn, for some time. A 
few instances of this sort, arising from carelessness, 
inattention or incapacity on the part of the schol- 
ars, will comple^tely derange the business of amor- 
irihg/^rul keep a number of their school-fellows 
unemployed, r ' . ^ 

Independent of this, it is disgusting to teachers 
of any description to be continually plodding over 
the same ground .of elementary arithmetic. Same- 
ness, in every instance, produces Ustlessnessf and vari- 
ety is ever productive of agreeable sensations, I have 
seen a respectable schoolmaster, well versed in 
the mathematics, have a dozen boys standing round 
his desk, waiting for him to attend to their sums, 
while he has been listening'to a slow boy, who has 
made him almost bite his lips with vexation. 

To prevent this dullness,. I have invented a me- 
thod of teaching arithmetic, which commences 
when children begin to make their figures. 



TAX rmST CLASS OF IBtTBIHXTiC. 

Instead of teaching boys in the class to make' fi- 
gures in the order of the nine digits, as is usual on 
the old plan, by wnting occasionally in copy-bookSr 
they have each a slate: the monitor takes a long 
addition table, which combines not only units with 
units, but tens with units, (a thing in which the 
pupil's greatest difficulty, sis to simple and com- 
pound additioiH occors) from which he reads tis 
follows: 

9 and 1 are 10; 9 and 3 are 11, &c. 25 and 1 are 26; -* 
25 and 2 are 27; 25 and 3 are 28; 25 and 4 are 29^ 
25 and 5 are 30; 25 and 6 are 31; 25 and 7 are 33; 
25 and ^8 are 33; 25 and 9 are 34; or other varia- 
tions of the same ^ble. 

When these are dictated^ each boy writes, the 
same on his slate: the monitor and senior boys in 
the clas% assisting in teaching the beginners t^ 
make the figures, till they can 'make them them* 
selves. 

The monitor varies the table to subtraction: 
Take 9 from 10, 1 remains; 9 from 11, 2 remains; 
9 12, 3 remains, &c* 

He also uses and reverse^ the multiplication ta^ 
ble in the same manner:'^6 times 2 are 12; 2 in 12» 
6 times. In the same way the shillings %nd pence 
tables are taught. Vhe knowledge of figures, whicb 
tife children acquire by this method, is great, and 
the improvement of this class in making th4 figures, 
does much credit to the pupils and monitors. It is 
true, the class are told all they are to do, but iu 
doing whst they are bidden, they acquire a rmdy 
knowledge of the figures, whilst they are insensi- 
bly led into the habit of giving attention to their 
^prk. By making the figures so many times oyer, 
they unavoidably attain fireedom in their formation, 
and it is the be^ ste(> that can possibly be ta)Len to 
facilitate their improver^ent, for the next stage of 
arithmetical progress. 

The same variation and tables^ without the total o> 
answer, applies to subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, and* the pence and shillings tables. This 
method of instruction has ^Xso a counterpart for 
extemporaneous use: a table applied to the first 
four rules, without the amount of each combina^ 
tion annexed, is placed on the wall, «r other ,coii-^ 
venient place. In the former instance, the moni- 
tor told the classi 9 and 9^are 18, and they wrote it. 
He now subdiyides the class, and they assemble 
successively in circles of twelve boys, around the 
tables of figures. The monitor then puts the ques- 
tion to the first b<jy—««how many are 9 and 4^" and 
the boy is expected to tell the amount — 13. If he 
does not, porrectly,the monitor puts the question to 
another boy, till he finds one who can: the success- 
ful bey takes precedence of the iiicompeteiit ones. 

Whilst one company of twelve (the number need 
not be restricted to twelve, but it can hardly be 
more than twenty, with propriety,) are performing, 
this extemporaneous task, the remainder of the 
class continue at their Seats, writing what the moni- 
tor dictates, till the first division have finished their 
lesson; then another portion go out to the sara^ 
lesson. This is done every day, till the whole class 
have performed the Lesson both ways. This serves 
as an introduction to numeration, which is taughfc 
only in b, practical way, 

STMFIiB ADDITTOir Cl^S. 

As soon as the fifth, or five letter reading class 
have learned to write words of five or six letters, 
and have passed through the combinations of fi- 
gures just desttibed, a set of sums are furnished tcv 
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sk dictating monitor, who woul4 prbceed in tke fol- 
ovin|p manner; 

.Example^ 9 
' 8 

9 



guret. They pass> through the succeeding rules 
with rapidity, the chief difficulty having been sur- 
passed in thb attainment of the first, by mach prae- 

tice. V 



.1 



8 



«« Write 9." Each ptipil in the e\aM wilt wtite 9 on 
his slate, then the monitor will say, «write 8»" and 
then 9." Thus each pupil 
have writteDi 9, 8. 9, on his 
which may easily be seen if 
A smallclass; if the cUss be 
the sum will still be conspi* 
He will then dictate "write 
9 are 17, and 9 ^re 26, set 
26,'' which they will do, 
exhibit, by showing th^ 
on their slates. The sim- 
suihs are ^thus taught, as 
troduetory exercise; after 
ceeding throagh a nuAi- 
sums, with only a column 
4^ or 6 figures^ they proceed to sums of two, three, 
isnd more columns— » specimen of on^ isannex/sd. 

»tun% ai^BiTioir. 

7 46 

5 9 3 
4 2 5 



will 
slate, 
it l^e 
large 
Hcuous 
9and^ 
down 
and 
same 
pleat 
anih- 
pro- 
berof 
of 3, 



specimen of a larger 

lbs. 

2 7 9 3 5 
3 9 6 3 
8 6 79 

14 3 2 7 






5 4 9 4 





First Column, » ^ 

7* and 9 ate 16, and 3 are 19, and 5 arc 24 -set 
down 4 under the 7, and carry 2 to the next column. 



17 6 4 



Here the monitor repeats audibly, **writ# 746:" 
they write it, and he ppoceed*— "593"— "425;'^ 
which are written in succession. Thus, each pupil 
lias written the sum dictated, andvthe monitor then 
dictates the following words, desci^bing the work 
of the first polumn: 

Tint Column. 
5 and 3 are 8, and 6 are 14; set down 4 under the 
5, and carry 1 to the next. With learners, it^ is 
needful to inspect the performance of the class 
every column; with pupils more 'advanced, the in- 
jspection may take place when the sum is complet- 
ed, which will exhibit on the slate the following 
words and figures: 

7 4 6 

5 9 3 , 

4 j2 5 



17 6 4 



Firtt Column, 
5 and 3 are j8, and 6 are 14; set down 4 under the 
5, and carry one to the next 

Second Column, 
1 1 carry to the 2 are 3, and 9 are 12, and 4 are 16; 
set down 6 under the 2, and carry 1 to thb next. 

Third Column, 
1 1 carry to the 4, are 5, and 5 are 10, and 7 are 
17i set down 17. 

T»tal in figures— 1,754. Total in- words^one 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty.four. 

After proceeding through a collection of sums 
for dictation, gradually increasing in size, they be- 
come competent to write good small hand and fi 



Second Cohtrnn* 
^ I earry tp the 2 are 4, and 7 are 1 1, and 6 are 17, 
and 3 are ^0 — set down 0, and carry 2 to the next 
column. 

, Third Colnmn. , 

21 carry to the 3 are 5, and 6 are 11, and 9 are 20, 

and ,9 are 29 — set down 9 under the 3, and carry 2 

to the next column. \ 

Fonrtk Column, 
2 I carry to the 4 are 6, and 8 are 14, and 3 are 
17, and 7 are 24— set down 4, and carry 2 .to the 
next column. 

Fifth CoUimn, 
2 1 carry to the 1 are 3, and 2 a^e 5— set down 5. 
Total in figures, 54,904 lbs. Total in words, fif- 
tj-four thousand, nine hundred and four pounds. 

The whole of a sum is written in this manner, by 
each boy in the class: it is afterwards inspected by 
the monitor, and frequently by the master; and it 
is a method in particular well adapted to facilitate 
tlA progress ot* scholars in the elementary parti 
of arithmetic. 

Its good efiects are deducible from principle, as 
well as practice. For youth to be conversant in 
arithmetic, it is needful that the most frequent eom- 
binations of figures which occur in the first four 
rules, should be familiar to their memory. Now, 
the frequent recurring of one idea, if simple and defi- 
nite, is alone sufficient to impress it on the memo- 
ry, without sitting down to lea]»i it as a task; and, 
in the method of tuition just described, every boy 
is Dbliged to repeat it at least twi6e. First, the 
impression it makes on bis mind, when listening to 
his monitor's voice^ and the repetition of that im* 
pression when writing it on the slate. When a 
certain quota of sums are done, the cjass begins 
anew: and thus repetitions gradually succeed each 
other, till practice secures improvement, when re- 
ward tickets, appropriate to such occasions, are 
distributed. 

ihultiplication is easily attained by thii^ method: 
and the use which is made of the midtjphcation ta- 
ble in general, aaan auxiliary to the memory in ac- 
quiring this rule, is a cogent reasoh in favour of the^ 
method. 

-In the instance o^ dictating the figures^ 27,935, 
and any other variations after the same example, 
the scholars, by writing, acquire a thorough know- 
ledge yf numeration, expressed both in words and 
figures, without paying any attefition to it as a «e/>a- 
rate rule. In fact, numeration is most efiVctually 
learned by the scholar, not from the study, hut by 
- 1 the practice of it; and I may add, almost every other 
• ' branch of knowledge, taught in XXm different ciasa^ 
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cs, is acquired in the same easy and expeditious 
way. * ( 

The boys vie with each other in writing their 
•urns neatly on the 5Ute» and their practice and 
improvement in writing is greatly increased by this 
means. 

Before the introduction of this method, I found 
*it needful to employ tl.e senior boys as teachers of 
addition: and whjon their improvement in the lower 
rules w:is desirable, a more 'honorable and effica- 
pousmode could not be adopted; but when profi- 
ciency was such as rendered it needless, it was not 
useful employment of time. This I saw with re- 
gr«, an^^have the»pleasure of seeing the difficulty 
reniqv&a by Uiis improvement. 

It must be obvious, that if any boy had studied 
and attained k quickness in addition, and were to 
repeat it before -liis teacher in the usual way, to 
9how his improvement, the key to the preceding 
sum comprises the substance of what he would ex- 
press: and if his master were to take a sc^iolar, un- 
acquainted with anthmetic, and show him minutely 
how he was to work a sum, the key contains the 
subs^iince of what he would impart. 

By this means, any boy of six years old, who can 
|>arely read writing, and numerate well, by using 
the guide containing the sums, and the key, is qua- 
lified to teach the first four rules of arit!:xnetic, sim- 
ple and compound, if the key is correct, with as 
much acCiiracy as matheinaiicians, Vfho may. have 
kept a school for twenty years. 

Perhaps it is not reasonable to expect roucn in- 
vention anfl intellectual exertion from boyj, whose 
talents are yet in embryo; butj vphen the Hue is draion 
they can ifbide thereby. Boys in general, ate excel- 
lent agents wheH(?ver th ei r powers are equal to their 
"-duty. In this case, nothing is left to discretion; 
and they cannot err, without they do it wilfully and 
intentionally. 

Here is a positive certainty to the tpacher, that 
^very boy in the class is employed, and detection 
follows a disposition to idleness as soon as it exists; 
none sit idle while others are waiting the master's 
partial instractions; and many times the usual quota 
}>X sums, are done %nd repeated Jiiy every boy. 

AnniTTOH AcanjRsn bt rsadivo. 
Each arithmetic ckss is called out in companies, 
according as theH^ range in the class list. To each 
company is allotted a sum, or sums, according to the 
rule they may be learning. The sum is written on a 
iilate, pasted or chalked on a board, and placed in 
a conspicuous situation, Jbr the class to a^embLe 
ifound. Suppose the sum' to be ^ 

6 3-3 4 s-*- 



S^%7 





7 %i 


S 20 


'§15 


9» 


• 7 ^ 


6 


33 


4 



. 'rh^ monitor numerates the sum, linp by line, 
ijll ^ach boy has it fairly copied on his slate. Then 
tbe first boy reads the fir^t column, and when he 
f omes to the total, 24, he sets down 4 under the 
6, and mark^ 2 on the slate tQ be carried to the 
^ext. Kaeh boy in the semicircle sets down the 4', 
fic^at the same time. The second boy also reads 
the ^second column, and when.he*sets down the 
\^^ aU ^he boys do, the li^e. ' Tlius they rmd 



column by celumn, setting down t^e total, untiVall 
the boys have read the sum singly, and then they 
begin one by-one, reading the ithole of the sum; the 
otl^rs setting down the whole of the lorn/; thus, 
eVery boy reads the sum partly, and then entirely, 
till they have alLlearned the same. 

SXTSMFORAlfKOVS ARTTBXSTIC. 

In this practice, each class is divided nearly equal- 
ly into divisions, forming a proportion to the total 
number. A sum is written in larg^ figures on a 
slate^ and the slate placed on the wall. Each di- 
vision assemble round the mm they ar^ to work, 
but have no key. The monitor of each division 
alone, is provided with a key, if not so proficient 
as to render it needless, as ia generally the case. — 
The teacher then requires tbe first boy. to add the 
first column. If in Addition; or to multiply the first 
figure, if in Multiplication. He is to do this aloud, 
extempore^ without any previous knowledge of the 
sum,, or assistance from his teacher in the perform- 
ance. If he mistakes, it is not the monitor's busi- 
1iess to rectify the mistake, but the next boy is tp , 
try if he can do it; and if none at the station can an- 
swer right, it must be done by the monitor. The 
former methods are an easy introduction, and„th& 
same advantages are continued, for neither teacher 
or learner can be idle. 

If the boys repeat tjie sum, extempore, naming 
the, total, according to the key in the teacher's 
hand, they are correct; if their account differ, the 
monitor immediately detects the error, when it be- 
comes the business of the next boy in the class tp ' 
correct it. On this plan, any boy -wh^ can read, can 
teach; and the inferior'boys may do the work usual- 
ly done by the teachers, in the common mode: for 
a boy who can read, can teach, ALTuoueH as unow 
iioTBtNG ABOUT IT. In tlie Very act pfteaching^ he 
will ^npercepttbly acquire the knowledge he was 
destitute of, on commencement of tuition. 

TASKS T9r ABITRMSTIC. 

The rules and tables of Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and ITi vision, are pasted on appro-- 
priate cards made to fold and inclose in covers, for 
better preservation^ These are divided into por- 
tions, and each parts constitutes the study of each 
individual at home. When the class ass«mbl«i at 
school, they repeat the tasks collect jvely in a body, 
animated by the strong stimulus of tne social prin- 
ciple, the'most diligent exertions as usual, bein|» 
rewarded by tickets of merit. 

OSNBRAl OBtoRVATrO]ff9. 

The preceding statement?, as to Addition, apply 
with a little variation to each rule, simple and com- 
pound. A teacher may make as many of these 
sums for dictation as he pleases, by means; of his 
pupils. The writing of them is a valuable -exer- 
cise for the pupils who have already learned to* 
write.. It is a very important point, if teachers 
will attend to adviee which has been the result of 
extensive practice and tried experience. A nurn- 
ber of very small sums are indispensable for the 
generality of learners; the prospect orsuccess is a 
door of hope, and unless a pupi} feels that he ia ad- 
vancing, he has little stimulus to exertion; when a 
sum i; given as a taakt (and why not as a task) or 
iesson, if it be too large, the mind>^nd the memo- 
ry bear but little, nor that little long, from having 
been overburthened. Let pupils have the whole 
multiplicfttion table to learn at once — when t^ey 
have repeated to the cqd, they will have forprotten 
' the begiuoing'. Let them hav^ one line at n tiin ^ 
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to learn, and they will get rapidly through it. Trreading and writing. Thus destroying the nature 



have known a child of six years of age, go through 
it in^wo days, hy this division of jt into parts, The 
memory strengthens by exercise, and its power is 
frequently known to expandland grow as rapidly 
and extensively, as a grain of mustard seed becomes 
a great tre^. The burthen imposed on the memo- 
ry, must be appropriate to its powers, as they msiy 
happen to be in a state of expansion; associatitm 
may do its part, but exercise does as much for the 
memory, as exertion does fer the growing powers 
of the human body. 

In the compound rules, the same mode is follow* 
ed as in the simple branches of arithmetic; the pu- 
pils proceed through the simple rules first, as in 
conopound addition, they ha*re to divide by 4, 12, or 
20, and in a similar, manner in weights and mea- 
sures, in orde'r to ascertain hov many of one deno- 
roination must be carj^ed to another. They thus 
leartl division in the simple rule first, because they 
have to prepare for'the compound rules in which it 
is applied, as to Reduction, RuIe>of-Three, and th^ 
higher elementary rules. 

Suppose a class has a sum given them in Reduc- 
tion; as learners they are taught how to work it, 
and readily do the work as they were taught; it 
requires no action of mind, as it is much like imi- 
tatli>g a copy. The practice, however easy, fixes 
.the ideas^ inculcated readily ^ in the mind. This 
point gained, let the sum be erased, and the amotint 
of all the figures in the question b.e doubled: this 
doubles the product, and almost constitutes entirely 
a new sum. The first operation was worked by 
telling the pupils — this is worked without mach 
telling. Enough of similarity remains to suggest 
a resemblance to the former process enough of 
novelty is obtained to pf oduce appUcatioi\, and 
op«n priority of honor to merit. When the class 
have done their work, perhaps with a little help, 
the sam^ question may undergo another alteration; 
the figures ra^y be trebbled, and this will give 
novelty in the application of knowledge first taught; 
for, in. the third or fourth case, the pupils will be 
expected to work the sum without instruction.-^ 
This rule will aid teachers to extend by 'proportion- 
ate alterations; the variation of a single sum, mtlny 
^mes, and in giving that information which is in- 
dispensable to learners, blend it with noVelty, and 
bring forth the mind in the practical and propor- 
tionate variation of every question which may be 
a matter of necessity to common trade and busi- 
ness. 

In every case, the instruction must be simple 
and easy to be often repeated; must be given in 
a social manner, not to individuals, but to classes; 
and finally the attainment result from application of 
mind and memory, so aa to be self evident at- 
tainment. After tiiis the pupil may practice or teach 
others for the sake of combining accurate know-< 
ledge with speed, in its application or advance to 
pther rules and questioos for improvement. - 

It ]fi with real sorrow the author has to notice so 
many deviations from the simplicity of the original, 
system. The extemporaneous aritlimetie is a test 
as well as a medium of proficiency; an index to the 
teaciier, pointing ofit improvement in pupils, an in- 
dispensable and finishing part of the system — one 
characteristic is, that the sums for exercise snail be 
such as the pupils have never before seen. Sapient 
wisdom, innovati.Mg on tlie system it pretends to 
hefriejid, while jt wounds by ignorant zeal, has de 



of a test or indication of progress. Did the con- 
sequence only innovate upon the system of the au- 
thor, he Would be silents but it injures the c^use 
of education, and that is enough to make him feel 
and speak;^ it destroys the simplicity of the process 
of instruellon, and often proves as absurd and fool- 
ish, as an attempt would be to finish a building by 
tearing up the foundation, and pulling down the 
corner stones and then boasting like a madman, of 
such silly conduct, as being the completion and 
beaiitificatiou of a temple, under whose sinople and 
'magnificent dome, children of all the nations efth* 
eaith may assemble, to banquet on the fruit of 
knowledge, and drink of wisdom's pure, peaceful, 
and living streams. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

INSPECTION OF CLASSES. 

appointment oj iesso?!*,-^ Removal. of pttpils to superi" 
or classes, t^-JSTeceasiiy of rapid improvement, — Itir 
apection of reading. — Ifniltf examinations. — kepori 
of errors, — Ketf.words, — Dangerous innovations,'^ 

^ Tasks. — Inspection in toriting, — Arithmetic, 

BEAOIjia, SPELLIBTS, &C. 

Inspection of classes in readings spelling, writing and 

arithmetic. 

According to a former chapter, in « arranging a 
school intp classes," boys should be classed accord- 
ing to their proficiency, on their admission into 
school. No other lessons should be taught to eacU^ 
class than those appointed. Pupils should be re- 
moved from one class to another^ as, soon as they 
are proficient in all the lessoijs of their class. . Thus 
a boy in the alphabet, having learnt to distinguish 
all his letters, is proficient in that class and should 
be removed higher. As the scholars are all arrang- 
ed into difl'erent classes, many of them will soon 
make a proficiency by these expeditious modes of 
teaching; .and, as they cannot Jeam more than what 
is appointed for the class, cannot remove them-* 
selves, nor their nrionitor remove them, they must 
remain where they are, losing time, and making 
no progress, unless the duty of Inspection lam 
about to describe, prevent the evil. A monitor is 
appointedaii inspector-general of reading: he keeps 
a list of every reading class. When a new scholar 
enters, the teacher exanunes what progress in learn- 
ing he has already made, and places him in a class. • 
The first duty of the inspector of reading is, to see 
that each scholar's name be duly entered on the 
class list. This is a liaatter of^" consequence. If any 
omission be made in the entry of each boy's name, 
it is possible that the inspection may be conducted 
well, and yet the boy whose Aame is omitted be 
neglected, in which case, whatever his previous iin:- 
provement he mv^t remain stationary. 

The inspector of reading keep) a list of every 
class of reading in thft school; and, when his lista 
are correct, he proceeds to duty, but pot before- 
He begins his inspectian by desiring the momitor of 
the first class to bring up six ^oys, according to the 
list. He* then comp^^res their names with his own 

„^...„,..., ^^, J -Q — «. — , list, and examines them, to see if they can tejl all 

creed that the extemporanejpus sums shall be the (their letter]^, and make them in the sand; if so, they 
i^am^ as has been aU'ead^' worked and learnt by ^re fit for the next class; he repoi:t$ tbexn^ aad the 
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teacher then examines the eorrectne^ of the report, 
and /remoTes them accordini^ly. In the same man- 
' ner, the monitor proceeds with the other classes, 
in succession, atid when tiie^ whole number have 
been examined, he commences anew. If an inspec- 
tor examine 25 Or 30 pupils daily, a school of 300 
nuiy he closely examined in twelve^ days, and indi- 
▼muais removed to superior classes by the teacher, 
as rapidly as he finds th^y have made sufficient im- 
provement. The teacher may appoint one, two, or 
more inspectors, instract them in. their duty, and 
superintend their work, never delegating it entirely 
tb the hands of others, but be active in his examina- 
tions, to revise the work done, after the inspectors 
have madie their report. The teacher's inspection 
will be more brief, than that of the monitor's, ai 
those who have ouide an advance of importance, 
will be examined together on the social principle; 
it' is no^ meant that emulation should be brought in- 
to action in this case,-^by no meansl If eight boys 
read a lesson they remain stationary and every er« 
for they commit, is ^larked by the inspecting mo- 
Bitor ou a slate. The boys who commit the errors 
are re>exatnined by the teacher, who ascertains whe- 
ther they arise from incompetence or inattentioR. 
The pupils who read the lessons appropriated to 
their respective class, without committing an error, 
art removed to the next superior class. By appoint- 
ing inspectors to each class in a school, during half 
an hour in a day, a report of the most forward boy|B 
may be daily brought before the teacher, who hav- 
•ing snppUed himself with a set of ieey-vford$ to liis 
reading lessons, or, if in spelling, having marked «e- 
lect vfrdt that are most difficult, as well, as all words 
eontaining som^ds, in uung which children are apt 
to err« he will then examine only jbari of the lesson 
to make up his judgment, whereas the inspecting 
monitor has to examine, and the teaching monitor to 
teach the whole. By key-wrds are meant, especial- 
ly in spelling, one or two words out of several of the 
same construction, for if the pupil have attidned the 
sound of one or two of these, he is master of all that 
are similar. The superior reading class lessons will 
involve, and oontaiif, the words of the class imme- 
diately below, in which the pupil tmst have been 
examined, prior to taking his place of promotion. 
Having once made an ample examination, it is only 
ftew attainments, which are subjects oi the neoet ex- 
amination. Some pretended wise jnen in Europe 
and America, hajre recommended «monthly inspec- 
tions;" but this is losing time with a witness. If a 
pupil make any improvement the first week, tx^ 
must remun three weeks doing nothing, before an 
examination of his proficiency can again be made. 
This is one of those "improvements," which mush* 
rOom-zealots in education hlive introduced. Its ef- 
fect is to leave many pupils, more than six months 
out of twelve, idu, unless the energies which the 
system is calculated to inspire, do not in many in 
stances, present a counteracting principle! still the 
innovation is replete with evil, an^ it the child of 
folly. What should be monthly, is an exhibition to 
the pupils themselves, of their ui^ited and aggre- 
gate attempts at improvement,— ^the total work 
done by each class, the total number of pupils re- 
moved from one class to another, and a distribution 
of rewards, — but what men with brains or common 
aefise, would mistake % daily examination for ii month* 
ly report and exhibition, might be a qifery, did not 
continual /o%, exhibit mistakes and erj^ors much 
more egregious! . ^ 

Tasks and extemporaneous spelling, answer the 



purpose oC/examination for the spelling required b^ 
writing on the slate, and from the'spelling lessons.x 

V 

xxAVtiTATiov 01 waiTuro. 

The directions for writing, published by J. Lan* 
caster, have been printed some years, but. the use 
of them neglected even by .men who have pirated, 
in £nglan<S the author's publications, and under 
^e mask of benevolence to the children of others, 
robbed his only child of h^r right. This was bad 
eqough, — bat to make no good use of the directions 
afterwards, was worse. As the directions speak for 
themselves, it is only necessary to say, that reading* 
them as a lesson is not sufllelent,— *that a practicu 
exemplification on the slate and in writing with the 
pen is indispensable;— that inspection in Writing is 
intended to ascertain, lst» the quantity of exertion 
made for improvement; Sndly, the care takea to 
exemplify the directions by the scholar. 

It is in .the power of the teacher to examine the 
writing of th^ whole schc^ol, at least once daily; it 
should never be known when, or at what class the 
teacher will commence examination; the uncertain- 
ty of the time keeps the pupils on tbe alert. 

The number of errors made wlien the same words 
are dictated the second time, should be reported by 
the monitor* — the dictation of the same words twice 
over is indispensable, to enable learners to^ correct 
their first mistakes. Negligence of this rule, and 
neglect of vigilant inspection, .on the part of the 
teacher, can alone be the cause of mavt errore. Th& 
duty of a teacher when he conducts an inspection 
is to give reward tickets to the most meritorious.. 

xeaa o? xxAxxynrO' the raoiricrxver ev bots iir 

amiTHMxTic. 

To ascertahi the proficiency of the scholars, af* 
ter they have been used to the preceding methods 
of tuition^ /the teachet places eaph boy in a situa- 
tion where he cannot copy from, or be assisted by 
any other, who )ias ^e same task to perform. Hb 
gives him a sum, according to the rule he is is, and 
requires him to make a key to the sum, ia a correct 
manner. If he can do tlus readily, a number of 
times, it is a ptoof that he is conversant with the 
rule; and when practice has d^ply impressed it on 
his memory, he may advance to another. The first 
class, or combination of figures, is examined the 
same way. The tables in addition are written on 
the flAate, without the amount, thus: 6 and 6 are 
»the boy who is examined is required to add 



the amodnt...,12. , If he can do this, with every 
combination of figures in the addition and other ta^ 
ble% he is then fit for cyphering. By the old me* 
thod of teitehing arithmetic, there is uisually a great 
GAisumption of printed books of arithmetic; the 
new method almost entirely supersedes them. The 
same economy applies to another expensive article 
of consumption in schools, cyphering books; in 
which the scholars usually write down all the sums 
they do. The expeditious progress they make, 
both in Writing and accounts, is so great, they need 
only commit to writing a very short opecimem of their 
sums, for the satisfaction of their parents. 

This is individual work, but the extemporaneous 
modes of arithmetic, answer for social inspection, 
the inspecting monitor giving sums for the occasion 
to a di^aft or semi-circle of boys, and marking the er« 
rors committed, which are reported to the teacher, 
who examines those who a^ reported as having 
commTtted few or no errors, and on fi^nding the re« 
port correct, prefey them to other clasmS. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EMULATION AND REWARDS. 

Merit UckeU. — Mode (^mtmbtring Hckeia.'r^Obtained 
. by Btnali cx&rtiom.'—MuUifude of ^rewards, ^Inte- 
mt excited by this species 'af currency, -^EmiUation 
between classes -^Developing the powers ofpupMs,^-^ 
EnabUiig teachers to tequiirc tasks according' to ca^ 
pacity.-^ Corrective of excessive emulation.'-'Jn* 
strucHoH combined loith . reward tickets. 



Reward tickets are usuiUy inscribed with the 
word **merii/* They are printed on a small siae, 
that the pupil who obtains thetfi. may be able to 
treasure up a lar|^e number in a small compass. In 
Addition to the word ««meri^" they should be let- 
tered, 'IVao,— TArcc,— /Yve,— r^n,— Tw««ly,— r^tf*- 
Syr^^^rty^-^Fifiy,^ One kundred^-^Jn this case one 
lettered Two is equivalent to the two single onts 
with only '«merit" , inscribed, axid Jiff y or on hun- 
dred imply their equivalence to so many single tic- 
kets. 

, The tickets given, are of small value, and may be 
given, even tor care in forming a single letter, writ- 
Sig a word, reading, or working « sum. Rewards 
90 amatl» enable the teacher to notice every single 
itct of exertion to improve, and to shed the sun- 
shine of his influence continually* to cherish eviry 
endeavour wliich appears worthy of notice. Small 
as are some of these rewards, they possess relative 
value by the power of iMSCuroulation. The distribu- 
tion of large numbers occasionally, gives a strong 
impulse to usual ez^rttoos. The intereift excited 
by this species of paper currency, is b«yondidl de* 
tfcriptionj jit aftbrds a cheap, expeditioi^, and al- 
most incredibly powerful stimulant. Ten thousahi} 
tickets have been in possession of meritorious boys 
at one time, all oi which have been worked for, 
yilh earneat solicitude,— preserved with the great- 
est care, — and often exhibited to, parents, friendSr 
and rebitives with pleasure and exultation. 

The rewards given may consist of books, or other 
suitable articles,— hundreds, and sometimes many 
hundreds, and occasionally thousands ot tickets, 
being, needful to purchase one prize. The rewards 
thus given for merit, should have their price in tic- 
kets, fixed at the discretion of the tutor. The 
prizes to be given, and the value of thorn, are not 
less interesting ft>r being a secret till meri|: unveils 
the mystery. Experience has proved that it is need- 
less for the teacher to bind himself to give prizes 
of a certain worth, or to' make tickets bear a faced 
value. The quiindty of merit, — the motive to ac 
tion, is the cause^to be considered in distributing 
tickets. Emulation it is true is said to be a Man- 
gerous thing," and so ire fire, wine and machinery; 
but would any man disuse such **dangersm things^" 
because they ar^ sometimes abused? These tickets 
in the first tnstanee, are given on the basis of self- 
emulation. Self-love prevents envy in the boy who 
is rewarded, for emulating himself for excelling, 
by to day's exertion, the pertbrmance of yesterday; 
whom has he to env^ but himself? and where seST- 
iove exists, self envy is incompatible. This then, 
is an unobjectionable mode of reward,— destitute 
Qf all invidious comparison, or evil attributed to the 
, power of emulation. So much for individual prin- 
ciple;— Wt will now consider a more general feel- ! 



ing. Social emulation may be disarmed of all evil, 
and directed to much utility and goodness, for it is 
a fact, that the amplication of emulation to stimu- 
lute the mind, only needs skill and experienoe to • 
limit the proportion to be applied. Over stimulants 
to mind or body, leave both in a state of eventual 
lassitude. In prepa];tng food,— in compounding me- 
dicir»e8,~the proportion of quantity as well as the 
knowledge of quality is indispensable: sd in emu- 
lation of a social kind. If two boys are in frequent 
competition, and one gains the ascendancy, the 
teacher's duty is to see that while satisfaction is ex- 
cited in oke, no exult&tiidn or triumph is allowed 
over the other. To cherish hope, to encourage the 
meek, and to cheer up individuals who ha^e been - 
unsuccessful, with the ixotion that they have deserV' 
ed suecess, and at a future time may attain their de- 
sire, will be one of the fiost delightful tasks in which 
a teacher's heart can rejoice. 

Individual competition will frequently arise, aoA 
as far as school business and leisure admit, ought to 
be encouraged. But if one boy be often out-done, 
he may feel his mind discouraged, and the teacher's 
duty is to watch the symptonis of this kind, dnd' 
hold open the door of hope. Me may do much' 
good in th^e cases, by suggesting i change of a 
subject, or competition' between other individuals^ • 
that no boy may sit d^wn with an impression that 
success is not attainable, and therefore exertion is 
useless. But thp most powerful remedy for indivi- 
dual dis^ounigement is, the transferring the feeling 
of competition from individuals to entire classes. 
Suppose the whole of one class write, read, or cyr 
pher in competition with another. The teacher at t 
their request, will institute a special examination, 
to ascertain the greatest number of pelforman^ 
which exceed in each. class. For this purpose, the 
f6rmati9n of the classes being originally equal, he 
examines and takes an apceuiit of suecess in com- 
petition between the pupils, till he has gone through 
both classes. Having made this examination', the 
class that has the majoritv of best. peHbrmances^ 
tftkes precedence of the other by exchanging seats; 
consequently, when a challenge of which class cam 
do best is given, the lower class labors hard to ob- 
tain the precedence;—- the higher class labors hard 
to keep ttie\post of honor. To secure these objects 
both make the greatest exertions, and display their 
utmost abiUty;— their dormai^t energies are brought 
to light, and the teacher knows how to task them, 
in proportion to their evident <;apacity in futttrci 
and the pupils who lose their places, are generally 
so numerous, as to cheer up and keep each other 
in countenance. This advantage with the teacher's 
prudent managemeht, will prevent the fair joy of 
suQcess, as the justappendage of merit, degepezat-* 
ing into improper exultation, or depression opera- 
ting on the minds of the unsuccessful, to whomihe' 
future prospect is the ground of exertion. 

The numbers on tickets may be considerably ex- 
tended with good success; and numbers of pupils 
learn num^ation, small addition sums, multipli- 
cation &c. by means of these well earned tickets^ 
which they value as great treasure, and often count 
over as the miser counts over his gold. When pu- 
pils in the Lancasteriaii Institute of Baltimore, ob- 
tained tickets, on sdme meritoripns occasions, more 
equivalent numberrs were in circulation^ than all 
the dollars of all the banks, ever established in^the 
United States, amounted to, from the first inven* 
tion of banking institutions to this day. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER XT. 

SCRIPTURE TASKS AND INSTRUCTION. 

Task^.-^ZHsgust produced by imposition of tasks, — 
JEffett oj frequent recitation and repetition, — Scrip* 
hire inatruttion.'—Stibjects concentrated in afocns, 
^Solemjiity in reading the Scriptures.'4~ Pleasant 
quiet mode of dismissing school, 

TASKS AVD SCRIPTUBS INSTRUCTION. 



A small portion of scripture may be committed to 
memory by the senior pupils, once or twice a ibrt- 
nigt^ repeated in class, and rewards given as for« 
(Other tasks. Short easy texts may be selected for 
the lesser pupils. The hlg-hest may, have select 
Ifcauties of scripture for perusal and tasks, so as to 
recoilect and repeat the outlines;, and for superior 
excellence in this repetition, supericrr rewards 
should be given. The attainment of this kind of 
tasks may be stimuUted by rewa<rds, but should 
never i)e rendered matter of drudgery. Nothing 
to soon associates disgust with tlie use of t;he saored 
writings, as imposing them as tusks, and punishing 
pupils for non-performance. Whereas rewai'ds 
sweeten labour and renders th^ exercise of memO' 
ry cheerful and pleasant. Frequent recitations of 
one lesson; at school, impresses it on the memory, 
and when the task^ and reading lessons correspond, 
they will act as mutual* and poweiful auxiliaries. 
. To impress any scripture task on the memory, 
let one repeat the text, word by word, and a semi- 
circle of six boys may repn^at the same aloud after 
him. — When they have done it once, they will do 
it again, and continue till an impression is made on 
the memory by the mere act of repetition. Watts's 
Hymns fer children may be- learned the same way. 

The conttruotion of the scripture reading lussons 
is adapted to this purpose. The monitor reads the 
question, the pupU the. answer: — thus, "Is the man 
blessed to whon^ the^Lord imputeth not iniquity?" 
Answer. ««Psalra xxxii. ver&e 3. Blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.'* Ques- 
, tion, ««What will be the end of the perfect and tip- 
right man?" Answer; "Psalm xlvii. ver. 37. >I irk 
the perfect m9Xki and behold the upright^ for the end 
of that man is peace," 

These lessons consist^of sections, each section 
containing a number of questions, suited to the spe- 
cific object. Thus the light of a number of texts, 
vhich in regular reading of the scriptures, would 
never be met with in one lesson, are im>w brought 
IrQm Genesis, Revelation, and various other par^s 
CK^ the scripture, to concentrate their trutli as sun- 
beams in a -focus. ' The full benefit of the scrip- 
tures, however grand when read in a regular man- 
ner, will be still superior, when united, to present 
a concentrated arid clear view of Divine light and 

knowledge. 

Whenever the scriptures are publicly read, a 
solemn stillness ^ould be preserved in the school. 
This has been repeatedly obtained among great 
numbers of pupils* by simply introducing the order 
intended to ht establislied, with a public explana- 
tion of th^^ reasons why such solemnity ought to be 
observed. The effect of thtB, just before leaving 
school, the quietude which attends it, often indu- 
ces the boys to leaye under a feeling', sweet and im- 
pressive enough to restrain any active disposition 
to disorder or noise. This practice not o^Iy com 



pQses the minds of pupils, but affords the pleading" 
satisfinction, that they nev^r assemble nor separate 
without being* reminded of .their duty to God or 
mao« or gaining some information on historical sub- 
jects, or practical morality, without. Entering into 
doctrinal mysteries or sectarian feelings. 

Like other integral parts of this system, weak, 
men have introduced strapge absurdities; and what 
is called « interrogation," or the monitor's asking 
questions respecting texts of scripture, previously 
read by the pupils, is a practice most truly absurd 
and reprehensible, when these questions are all 
discretioval, or depend upon maturity of understand- 
ing. The author fcels^compeiled to call tlie read- 
er's attention again to a simple principle; --that no- 
thing depending upon the discretion of the pupil, 
or requiring, the e^epcise of judgment, QughC in 
general to b© expected from him:^fixed, defined 
duties, are what should be practically exemplified; 
and a deviation/from simplicity is more likely to be* 
wilder and deceive, than convey religious instruc- 
tion to th« mind. Surelya proneness to error, is 
too congenial to human pride: — why then do such, 
things as ai'e equal to /dr««^ its seeds in hot beds? 



GHAPTEIi XVI. 



ABSENTEES. 



J^de of muster/ class list; mustering number 3} report; 
mode of mustering minor classes; evil of monthly 
musters; singular anecdote,. 



ABSSHTXIS, &G. 

JWw mode of mustering Boys for absentees. 
It is usual in mo^t schools, to have & muster or 
Toll-cali, at a particular hour^ vuried at tHe discre- 
tion of the masters. The list of the scholars con- 
tains the name of every boy that attends it. la 
calling over the list, every name is repeated, al« 
though three-fourths or more of the boys, 'Whose 
names are called pver, are present. Strict inquiry 
after absentees are indispensable; but the method 
above described was so tiresome and noisy, that I' 
devised another more ^legible. As the number of 
absentees bears but a smrall proportion to the num- 
bers that attend,- 1 fosrmed the design of taking an 
account of the smaller number, without the repeti- 
tion of names, ^ To effect this, the classes are num- 
bered, each beginning at No. 1. and ending its se- 
ries of numbers at SO, 70, 130, pr any other num- 
ber of which the class may consist. The 'list of 
each piass is kept by the monitor, nearly in this ' 
this shape: 

CLASS LIST. ^ 

Number X. — Sibly. 

2.— Trimmer.> 
3.— Spry. ' 
4. — Daubeny. 
5.— Marsh. 
6. — Bowles. 

The monitor calls his boys to muster — the class, 
go out of. the seats in due order— go round the 
school-room; and in going, each boy stops, ai^d 
ranges himself against the wail, under that number 
which belongs to his name injihe class list. By this 
means, the absentees are poiated oiitat once— -ev- 
ery boy who is abseot* wUl leave a number Vacaiit. 
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The monitor of the class then passefl silently round 
the school-room^ and writes pn the slate the vacant 
numbers. Take a specimen of six boys, mustered 
Itccordii)^ to the foreg^oing list. 

No. 1. 2. 3.' 4.' 5. 6. 

Sibly. Spry 

The boys number 1, 3, 6, arc supposed to be 

ptesenti-^they Hre ranged under their numbers 

The boys Trimmer, ^Daubeny, and Marsh, are ab* 
sent — their numbers, 2, 4^ 5, are blank. In taking 
the aceount of absentees, the monitor writes the 
numbers 2, 4, 5, on his slate, and the same as to 
any number of absentees, in his vl^hole class. — 
He then makes a list of absentees, by referring to 



ui made "every montA," Now tiiere can be no doubt 
that a truant boy will admire xllis as a greai ini* 
provementz for, if be begins his tricks at the early 
part; of the month, he may play awav till the end of 
o. ?t with impunity. This invention is wortfiy a boy 
Bowles. \^^^ «Jo«W be stupid enough to intend a journey 
trom Europe to America, at tAH», and look duU aft 
being laughed at for his siUy design. 

The abaehteea take but little time in making an 
enquiry after them, especially when one class •tiZ^ 
IS enquired after daily; each class will be the subl 
ject of frequent attention. The boys who play 

r^ r^ J?® ""^"y ^^P«« ^^^ we idle at school-a 
list of idle and suspicious boys should be made out, 

ii*pes in the class-list. This lisv he gives to ^l^em^^^^l vigflaitce kept up in enquiring after* 
mbnilor, whose business it is to see that the tU>-QrrL^V^^^^ Tf^ ^^JT^ ?^^*»8 *'of 

2:ni:::h;Vnd2^^^ -^^^ '^'^^ "^-^^'^^^ ^-R^^^^^ 

the whole school 



,. dwelling.. «d «>..«.„»', .«««« „f *»f«'»teM '»"">« take pl»ce, but not know, at 



he finds the name, dwelling, and parent's trade of 
each boy who is absent. He writeft a number of 
notes, one f«r each absentee, Varying the name of 
•ach, as **/. Trimmer^ a&tent from tchftol ihit mortf 
•11^/* **T, Marah, abtentfrmn school thit qftemotm,** 
tic. Such notes as these are directed to the parents 
of jeach individual absentee, and delivered by trusty 
boya, who are required to bring an answer. . The 
report of the xiionitpr of absentees stands thua: 



..WW ai, ivbat 

time. The rapidity, uncertainty, and suddenness 
ot examination, gives power to this check on con* 
duct, and increase diligent attendance/ 
There can be no doubt thafthis •'monthly mus- 
" is. Of t9 timet the invention of an idle teacher. 
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Marsh, 


Tliomat. 


Ti^uant. 
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Baubeny. 


Peach. 


Unwell. 



In case of truants being reported: when they are 
brought to school, either by their friends, or by a 
numbtr of boys sent on purpose to bring them, a 
large card is sometimes placedaround a delinquent's 
neck, leUered in capital letters, TauAWT. Thus 
disgraced, he is tied to a desk, and made an exhi- 
bition to the school. 

When boys are frequently in the habit of playinif 
truant, we may conclude that they have formed 



whose greatest glory ia not to do good to youth} 
but to be sycophant to a committee who, provided 
they may have the fame and reputation they have 
never earned, are weak enough to view ^rery in- 
novation as an improvement, till the best princi- 
ples of the system are often distroyed or injured^ 
by a combinaiioi^ of ignorance* pride, and folly, to© 
abominable to be borne, and were they not so in- 
jurious as to call forth a warning voice, would be 
too contemptible to introduce to the reader's no- 
tice. Persons who profess to a6t on the System, 
and even pretend it is the ^ory of their professed 
benevolence to protaote it, ought to be careful boi^ 
they violate its integrity; but in one case, the au- 
thor actually knew the rage of improvement run 
so mad, in a zealous London cotton-spin «ier, that a. 
man who was introduced by ^m, to learn the plan 
of' tuition, and was known by him to be a patient, 
yvho had just quitted an asylum for the insane, and 
had not yet even seen a school, was asked to sug- 
gest improvements. For why?— the very name of 
improvement was hunted after for popularity sake, 
and this was only hunting pell mell!— These obser- 

9ome bad connexions; and, that nothing but k^n" I L*i*T **"* J"**^!' "°^ ^W ^'^^ * !*'''*' o^ censur- 
ing them apart can effect a reform wC^^^ Z^ where absurdity would seem tadeserve it-but 

liits and connexions are once forS^d in v^th thLv J"^ ^'^'1*'"* -^''^l^' ^^^^^ """• ®*' «d«<^*ti«n. even 
often become an easy pw.y to vaTbu^te^^^^^^^ ^"?^«- The author does not 

Sn spite of all their good rLolutlons to ^ Vt *® ^*"r* wasp-.but much less does he Wiih 

ry. In many cises,Uave krwn trulnt,^^^^^^^^ "^^^'"" "^ ^^ »^««ff ^^ * "^«* of hornets. 

>vithout any punishment whatever. 

In the smaller classes of readers, it is well to sub- 
Avide the b^ys into twenties— the children beinjr 
mpstly young, learn to distinguish such numbers 
'With greater tacility: it is on this account tl^e mi- 

j\of classes muster in twenties. One series of num- 
bers on the school-room walls, serve for sll the 

classes in the school to muster at, in succession — . 

The time taken by a class of a hundred and twenty 

boys to muster in, is seldomso much as ten minutes 

The number attached to boys names in the class 

list, are of equal estimation. These numbers are 

never changed by precedence from improvement 

in learnmg. They remain fixed for the sake of 

order, and have not the slightest connexion with 

tHe aystem of emulation aind rewtrds. 



CHAFrBR XVit 

CIRCULATING VBRaW. 

Mmatidtt by merit tickets crjeatet a demand for entrance 
ticketi* — Divisione of Ubrariea.-^Term* ef admia* 
aion. — Loan and deposit ofbooka^-^Pay 6ftitketa^ 
and weekly pay^--^ Forfeits for eareleaaneas,^ General 
rules."' Thirst of,knowled^e, ^Economy ofpremiums* 
— J^eedftU tare in aelectUm* ^ 



anaooL cinciTLATiso £i«ai.]it. 
The establisliment of a school circulating library, 

- , - , to which the price df admission shall be by merit 

in some schools, raoPKssmo to be conducted on tickets, creates a great demand for such tickets; 
ttic J-ancasterjan system, an enquiry' after ahseniees] aud callifoPth those ro«rit©rious eiertioas by whiob 
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LA^CASTEIlrAN SYSTKM OF BDrCAI'lON. 



otiiy they c»ii be obUined. Thii demand and thel 
■ stimulus ilgLV.^3, acts as long »a ar iiiterestinB book 
ii found in Ihe liLmry. The books in a library should 
be school property, to be circulated on proper con- 
ilitionsi— 1. Every pupil admitted ihould be com- 
peteht to read in a plain and proper manaeT the 
~ ^noks lent to bim, 

S. Any book lent ou^ ought to be returned be- 
fore the same pwlg nceivet a second. 

3. On the ntum ot books, an inspection to be 
made as to injury done, and the damage to be com- 
pensated by fine, or forfeit of tickets. 

4. A number of tickets g:Mi)ed for improvement 
in reading, sboulil be paid by each pupil, ai the price 
of admission lo a bbrary. 

5. The more valuable books beinff reserved for 
the senior pupils, the juvenile division of a library 
will require a less number of licKeta for admission- 

6. A deposit of a certain number of ticket^ to be 
made by each pupil, as a seouiitj fiw good behavi. 
our. In ease of accident with a book, by earetesancM 
thete deposits being security for careful good be. 
haviour, are liable to forfeiture by the contrary. 

7. A smaller number of tickets to be paid by each 
pupil, eveiy time u book is borrowed or exchanged, 

8. The monitor who haa the care of the library 
to receive ten per cent, oq (he tickets deposited, 
as a compensation for his care and trouble. This 
per centage is continued in deposit, and recorded 
as iiia, but sUli liable to forfeiture for misbehaviour 

9. The books tohe numbered, and kept in their 
proper place and divisions: a library list to be con- 
■pieuously placed in school, where boys admitted 
to the library privilege*, m»y see and copy the ti- 
tles of books they wish to Borrow. 

1(>. When pupils reque« hooks, the requests to 
Remade in writing, eolrtaining the title, author's 
nurne, and -name of tlie borrower. Unless these 
sreneatlv written on slips of paper, the books are to 
"be refused. When neaUy written they are (o be 
Sled. 

11. Books to be exchanged qnce a week. 

12. When boys return the books already lent, 
eaoli boy will Inclose in writmg the memorandum 
ofhisrequest. These pld boots and memorandums 
will be received one day, the boohs returned pass 
an eiamtnalion, forfeitures are required, and fresh 
books delivered ttie following day.- 



13. Adherence to such an airangement grealff 

faciiitaie«tlietran!aetJon,oftbisbii»ntB8iiificf*«nfcf 
as the piipilB tame to the library momtor, OFie day in 
regularorderto deposit the books relumed: ao die 
neit day they come up togetlier, at an appointed 
liour, lo receive others, in tltesame oixler in which 
eir names may be placed in a library tiit. 

14. The value or number of tickets to be paid U 
price for admission, for continuance, for deposit, 

for forfeits or percentage, may be discretional with 
It is the principle these rules are foand- 

ed upon, on which the atrthor lays the chief stress. 
Whenathirstforreadingtakes place in theyoung 
lind, the desire to gain the lib Tur} 'tickets will sti- 
lulate to great exertions, and the demand will be 

great in proportion. A library is tlierefore a most 

valuable acquisition to a school, as furnishing mo,- 

ire not its only advantages, a book given 
away is disposed of for even a book placed in a li- 
brary, circBhite» information td raariy; wlien given 
away, in general, one person alone has all the be- 
neBt. As ■ mefins of circulaling knowledge and 

ward, books lent have in point of etionon^ and 

[tensive uaefulness, a priority over books and re- 

irds given. * 

Great care in the formation of a library is indis- 
pensable. Thoughtful parents, guardians and teach* 
ers ofyouth, will carefully read every book, before 
it is placed in a library, lest they be found dissemi- 
nating evil instead of good. 



Station tfmaniiBri en entering lehotl. — Orderm -ahieh 
pupili enter ic^ao!. — SKnging hnii. — Taking tealt. 
Svp^ ef pencil:— CUamng af ilatn.—Extabttmg 
bJ tlalf. — Jyictalivn, — Gathering vp ilatei mui rfe- 
parture. — Made ef iiuJiectitn.--Manner b/ turning 
tlalei vhen vnder eschibiliat,— Sandduk and alpha. 

betie board. — S/reUiiig tlotion:— Beading tlatient. 

— Opd*r of a HhBVi.—Sgiten'aiie tbaiige ej' operi^i- 

tioa:~-Toriets. 



LANCASTERtAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



Pijpire 1, Monitors monnt on the end of 
Ibrms, beiide the eiaminstion marka, whidi > 
the head of tlieJT clasa^s, ^ Tlie ohjecl of taking 
thU elevated pasition, is more readily to overlook 
their cltHes, >s they enter the school room, which 
they do in regvtar ordfr, and ear^ clsas turni 
their own phces when they come to them. 



* "rit flrX hcihI ru 



Part of a desk and 



Pkth way on tlie si4e of the deik. 

in at tlrbmba tlaiu- . Aateiiek* represent a claaiof boys walking ra. 

yuUrlylo their seiti on entfering;\aho[^, teejigure9 



Figures 3, and 4, repretent the act of taking off 
and slinging haia over the shoulders, — by which 
means, every pupil keeps his hat in his own pos- 
session, and if he loses it the fault is his own. 

figures 4, and 5, represent hats or leather caps 



These y's, represent pupils behind a desk, all 



lookini; one wayi aa in figure 5: wheo the command 
"'""'! given, by the monitor general, and in an 
every boy is seated, On a command "hands 
down," all sit us shewn in figure 6. 
Alter this, pencils are given out by the monitors 
eaph boy in the, ciaa*, and now activity corn- 
Figure 7, represejita the tommand "prepare," 
when euch prepares by taking hold of his spungs 
for the next duty. 

Figure B. <'clum beitis," on hearing which. ev. 
rry hoy uses his spiinge, and all tha alat£s in a 
school are cleaned instantly i perfect eraiiu re of for- 
mer writing leaves the slate clean for a future per- 
formance, and prevents imposition. 



Figure 9, »Turn slates," Is mostly implied in theUirmed in Qie actof Mking up the 
command "siow siATas;" this is na operation per-lwriting. 



LANCABTEIUAN 9TSTEM Ot EDUCATIOfl. 



Tbi( comiruiDd axecattd with promptitude in ■ 
large Khool, liu > very pleuin^ effect, On ■haw- 
ing tl^teB, one pMitioM of the ^ngcn on the top ot 
Coro€rii>rtlie*Ute«hauIdbepre(eTTed, Theconi. 
nuid U givFn to exsmine, when aJI the moniton 
nuke mn examination, paM between e*eh desk and 
fee the ilatei are cleaned, and in other caaes when 
^ ha*{| bap* ^\e4 yrith FTttinp, exaniins fbi 



they ha*) 



itbsr hu |>K(B Hen SaO bun lijtown d 



■nai gf tackert. TK* 
aTideii]; TtHifg a dei 
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^Prepare,' as in No, IS—the hand bf the pupil 
being- on the slate, ready to write the words or sen- 
tences to be dictated by the monitor, are then 
written by the pupils.-*[See No. 13.) 

After the writing has been properly performed 
. «nd exhibited* the monitor general commands an 
C3^amination, on which each monitor of aclas8pas»> 
C8 in front of the forms of his classj and R.arks the 
slates of t^ose who mistake the words written; as 
the same words are to be written a second, or even 
ft third time, no excuse remains for any errors in 
the second or third iintan6lei evien with boys vfho 
may be of very infe^dr eapacity< When the moni- 
' tor has made his examination, he will mount the 
form at the head of his class, and turn the letters 
««Bx," on the examination stick, towards the mas- 
ter's station, as a si^^nal that he has finisfaed. As 
the movements of all the monitors are visible from 
the bead of l^e school, the master, o^ his monitor- 
l^eneral, can see at once which monitors have made 
a perfect examination, and who have moved cur- 
llorily along. When a monitor t^as been remiss in 
any onc^ class, the tnonitor-^neral delays tbat class, 
fcy requiring them to r^maintn their position, show- 
Ing slates, Hllihe teacher, or his depi|ty, can inspect 
and ascertun the quantity of erroi*s committed by 
.the pupils; when a monitor ^exhibits signs of lan- 
guor or indifference, it is well instantly to relieve 
him from duty., In large schools, under judicious 
tempers, there can be no scarcity of monitors. 

When boys hare written successively as many 
•lates full, a^ time admits, prior to leaving school, 
they are ta deliver up their pencils, which leads to 
the command exhibited in <show pencils,' Jiffure 
14; each pencil is then gathered up by a monitor, 
and placed in the rack for pencils; on which, if one 
is lost, broken or mislaid, immediate detection and 
inquiry follows. 

figure 15. •out;* is a command the reverse of 
that shewn in figure 5; getting out of places to go 
lumie, instead of getting in, to proceed to work. 

Figure 1 6, represents boys goiiv^ home with their 
llands behind them, see No. 3. ofwhich this is the 
oounterpart. Having their hands behind them, is 
• preventative of mischief In that position, there 
is no such disorder as pulKag each otlier about, or 
«ne pushing another down. 

N. B, When reading ot arithmetic are to, be 
^ught, at the appcrinted time, pupils are command- 
ed out to their stations, and return when finished 
to write on their slates in their da^^es. 

OBSBBVATIONS OST THB FIBST JOSITTOH tlOtmX 9. 



SBcoNn ro8ni0js,. 



61 iibsohitc. a. 6* Ablative, a. 

2 5 

62 Abstinence, fl. 65 Adjective, s. 



63 Action* 9. 



66 Actuate, v. a. 
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•B-A'siBnjov 99 -8 -uoi^ov C9 

9 .€ 

•B 'dAip^fpv 59 •« •©auautjseiv' S9 

ff Z 



•« -OAi.iBiqv t9 
> 7 



■B*9|n|osqv 19 
1 
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• In the second nositiob, the pupil s required to 
show the slate to the monitor, wluchis to place it 
in the reverse position it was in before. 




• • 



wni^sr uAKos. 



To do this he crosses his hands 8:s in figure 9 
placing his right ivand at A over his left hand at s! 
In lifting his slate, he turns it round from the right 
to the left backward, moving his left hand undez^ 
his right, so that B. comes where A. is, and A. 
where B. 




*8aizvB (Siiana ^ ^ 



• When a pupil sits with his date ftill of writing, 
on a desk before him, the above represents its ap^ 
jtearanoe. 



This motion after a little practice, is dexterotisly 
performed, and greatly facilitates inspection. The 
inspector standing before the desk, has a clear view 
of the slate as it, is shewn in figures 10 and 11; in* 
stead of inspection by walking behind boys at their 
seats, who would each sit in the way of the xnonitor» 
and be a screen before his own slate. 

SABD DBSK XSp ALFBABBT ClASS. 

The alphabet class sit at the sand desk, opposite 
them are placed the lettess of the alphabet in cour- 
ses; these are pointed out by the monitors, who 
readily assist all who need help rn shaping the let> 
ter after the exa^nple before them. The letters 
should be painted yide apart, but a cover, thtough 
which the boards may tUde, -will be sufficient to 
screen one or two letters on each side of the of the 
letter to be copied* ' 

1 ' 2 
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Z Y M 
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V W N. X 
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* It t>)(: abuvc slide is placed at the master's desk, all the pupils in the alphabetic clasf will have it iin* 
inc<i atfcly bifore thero. ' 

1. 2. — Two pieces of wood, with an interval between themi and the wall, through which another 
piece of wood may slide. No. 1 and 2 will covef any letters^ under them, as Vor W, if the slide was 
lemoved farther. The letter which is between the pieces of wood, No. 1 and 2, is the letter which the 
class, who are seated opposite, are 

OR0UI9 V£4ir AHD IXFLAlTATieiitS. 



required to trace on the sand. Few 
things apoear more simple, than 
ihi tile alphabet should be taof^ht 
in courses as above. I'he similari*^ 
of shape, combined With th^ act ' 
fo^miii^ tt^e letters in successit b 
arecalculated to enable the scho> 
to distinguish the difference oft 
mation; yet tuition, by alphabet » 
courses, has been neglected in son 
schools, while the plan of prlntin. 
n ssnd, which is attended with ir 
eonvenience and dust, and far mo! 
objectionable, is continued and n 
Comn\(:nned. Wi^at a strange worl 
is this! Here, ignorance, pri4e, ar»r 
self conceit, aret dontinuaUy cuttinj. 
capers and playing freaks; and i 
•rown al) absurdities with a greater; 
some men even imagine they arr 
doing children, and thchuman ract 
l^ood, bv such sill> antiesP 

The printing in sand, is not essen 
tial to the system — its benefits ap 
ply only to the alphabet clasti, aix 
few such scholars will long be four r 
in a well organized Lanc^isteria! 
school; where it is used, the monitor 
eomm^nds to vprepare," on whici' 
the puf^ils place their right handF 
on the desk, as in figure 7, and the' 
are furnished with a style of iron 
wire to print With, as in figure \7\ 
or trace the letters they make with 
their fingers in the sand. 



Figw9 18. 



oRouiin rLiv*^ 

The dots, rep;*e^ent boys in their 
classes, writing on the slate, or read- 
ing at semicircular stations; ** 
' I 1 These lines represent 

places for pupils to form into a strait 
line, either previous to reading, or 
afterwards; these double lines, are 
. about the width of a man's foot^and 
the scholars are re(]^uired to stand 
upright and manly, m the limits of 
their places. 

These double lines serv^ for sta- 
tions, when pupils repeat spelling 
tasks, as theUi they all stand in stra.t 
lines, under their respective moni- 
tors. 

l*he master's platf rnii is at the 
head of the school; the school doors 
are beside him, and every pupil 
passing in or out, must pMS under 
his eye* 




« * 
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When clmea rc&d, tbej are cilled by a Tnonitor general, who kavttm charge of that departinent. — 
^ch monitof of aclau superintcndi hi&Dwn cIbMi till thej get to thrir auitiiing, wbern the monitort 
of dr*ft«> or divisions, attend to take chaT|^. The figure A re pre Hen is « aul inn, where the boya ol one 
irafi stand ready at command, of «gn, to fonn therpselvct into the lemi-circte Brready for tuition bf 
their monitor. 

PigvTt 19. 



The method ot writing in competition, ai welli 
taking- preceileiice at reading ktationi, has a very 
powerful ; nd imponant effect on the humar 
It gtvea a reganl for character; many a boy, 
toned to pby truant, ^as been relormed from the 
Mtnction wluch sehool preienti, to try for prece- 
dence in his cluM. 'But when this love fur eharao- 
,ter, irinvolved with tiiat of the honar of the claas, 
to tnisnt playing boya, the tociail teeling ha* been 
frpowerful corrective. 

A boy, named Harvey, warn once allured int 
company, in wlioae society, his lively, playftil 
Sound more plea&ure than in achool. To thei 
eiety he gave, as any other human being would 
give, the preference where he found most int«r- 
eatand happiiiesB; his father tliought different, and 
•xened hia authority, not only by adrice and re- 
monstrance, but hy a ctiain and b log, and driving 
him to scIhioI in person. On the part of his teach- 
er, argumeat and kindnefs, combined with allure, 
fnrnt and reward, presented an oppoaile mode of 
treatment, *bich yet operated little beyond the 
present moment. The c^iae immediately changed, 
wlien a challenge was given by one class, that tliey 
would excel in writing, and take precedence of tht 
boys in the cIkss immediately siiperiur. This chJ 
leoge was accepted by the eUaa, atid approved by. 
tlie teacher. The Utler, hearing the monitor of 
the superim class vaiint boaalingly, «that no class 
if\ the whole school— nn, not the whole school 
gether, could exeel the ckver fellows in his class;" 
staked a wager for the first, aitd only time in his 
life; he betted a shilling to an old rusty nail, that 
the inferior class would excel tlie superior phalanx 
The two class.s were excited, and in high i^lee foi 
the contesi! the beta were tleposited, time fixed foi 
the Bm eifott ia competition, and the 



their monitor return to their class seals, when the 
a« bebre going out to read. 

the tiptoe of expectation for the character and ho- 
of their classes, were desirous of having a full 
ter, to secure which, tbey canvassed about to in- 
; . punctual and early attendance; the truant 
Harvey was in one of these ^classes; ti.c monitor of 
which thus addressed him: — ■■Now Harvey, I hope 
you will Dot be a seaiy (shabby) fello* thia-after- 
nopn, go play truant, and let that class beat us;" 
"No indeed, ml I," wm the answer. The contest 
was to be decided by comparing the ^od writers 
in each class, in pairs, and deciding which <^ eve>y 
pair had taken moat pains to improve; the majority 
of those who were most excellent, being ascertain. 
ed by a poll regularly taken; if the igajoritj was 
with the lower class, they would take the seats of 
the higher, and ait in precedence— ;for the higlicr' 
clasa to loie tbelr stations, was coitiidered no stnatl 
di^race, and consequently, great exertions was 
made to retain tliem. At Uie hour of competition, 
Harvey was present, as much on the alert as any of 
his compeers, and gaining some individual success, 
met with praise from his monitor and the clnss; this 
elated him— competition after competition took 
place; decision was protracted; the cuntest was as 
liMTj and interesting, as if among adult*— a candi- 
date was opposed by a rival fnr a seat in parliament. 
Before the final decision was g^ven, Harvey was fa- 
mous as a writer in all his class, and as regular in 
Htlendnnce at school as any of them; he was then 
brought for warii as a reformed bay— tbech^iiige'in 
his conduct ^^B such as shewed that h^ had more 
intefcst and happiness in schosl, than he had with 
hia truant companions. To conli;m him in his gontl - 
conduct, be received three cheera of congratuU' 
lion from the whole school, and never ^^ervfairds 
played at tniant. The teacher lost his wager-but 
the bad boy won • new and honoi^ble character. 



LANCASIVUIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
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Retdin? in cIbm, and repeating (he ume Icnom, 
my timei produce! titefill iropreuions. In k 
incattcriiTi school, in Irebnd, a boy'a father re. 
mairatei! with the tencher, in consequeoce of his 
pil having a black eye; on en<)uiryi it wai faund 
It ■ achoal fi^llow had inSicCM ilie blow in the 
icher'i absence) the incensed parent r> quired 
nithment, but the 'ill-used boy intreaied thai the 
'ender should be forgiven: "(br why'" said (lie 
ister, ••because Jetui Christ says, we shoulil love 
d foiyive our^eiiemitB, and 1 wish to forgive him." 
le wish was granted— the parent went home with 
', BeDBible that his boy had read hit letsoo* to 
ne purpoaet 
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lancasTerian system of education. 



Specimen of Daily Sejmrt of Soya Present and Absent. 



,■« 



^INSPECTION OF PHOGaES>^, 


AND BEGINNINGS AND FINISH OF LBS>lONS., 




HO. o» 


«o. 


HO. AM- 


■wrii- 


BO. t>- 


so. u- 


■■BUTiT 


LIFT 






OLlU. 








m. 






av »T. 


BiCM. 






6 


5 


11 






' A 


J 


:20 letters. 


eth month. 


3 


, 8 


3 


10 






Do. 




16 word*. 


17. 


3 


19 


6 








Can > 




3i 






33 


4 
















5 


18 


10 


28 






Siib 


mileR 


lOQ 




6 


55 


13 


€7 








tJlow 






7 


32 


3 








Hailto 


Peap« 


150 




8 


44 
205 


4 

46' 


48 
251 






Salute 


Ituit 


60 



B* 



in which riie.nionitorle»d* the pupita under hi* cktrfe fr<nii their semicircles to their i»t}, 
g 'finished tlwir resdiny or JiritliiDetical duties. 



VMn* I* VmiW DOTS ETAI> it TBIIK CI 

T^i/, tmiall]/ ttand in grvep* afjoar, i 
FJNIS. 
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ERRATA- 
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In page 2nd first column, M line front the top» instead of tferoilationa read ifentilat^f^fi, 
Snd second column, l2th line from the top, omit tuch, 
2nd first column, 14th line, for ctnUrast read §imUtudem ' ^ 

4tb, do. do 28th— ^after lAir^ e/a«« read d!e«^«. ^ 

8th second column, 42nd line, for require read acftmre: 
13th, do. do. .contents of chapter VIII, for mendoHm read emendation* 
14th » second column, 13th line, for cannot read can. 
Page 15th^ second column, 9th line Yrom the top, after aix timet luual Teud pricey 
' 21st, do. do. *- last line*, for has read ha'oe, ^ ^ 

26th, do. ' do. 23rd line from the top, fpr eirvuMing read circulating^ 
27tb, plan of desk and form second oolumn, for tee figure 9, read tee figure 2 
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NEW UNIVERSAL ATLAS 



1 



SECOND EDITION. 



NO. 1 as, MARKET STREET, BALTIMORE, ' 

Is now prejHtrkig a second edition of his Mho Universal Mlas^ In qnarto, the contents 

of which will be as follows: 

< # 

" Vnited States, 
New Hampshire^ 
MaasachusettSy 
Maine, 
Vermont, 
' Rhode Island; 

Cpnnecticut, ^ 

New Yorl^ 

New Jersey, , ^ 

fenns^vania,- 
Delaware, 

Maryland, .. % t 

Virginia, / 

North Carolina; ^ , . ^ ' * 

Soiith Carolina, * 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
OHio, 

Louisiana* 
.. Mississippi,, , 

Alabama, 

North West and Michigan Territories, 
The Floridas, 
Missouri, 

Arkansas Territory, 
Compar^itive length of the principal Kifers 

of the world. 
Comparative height of the jirinclpal Moun^ 

tains of the World. 

The publisher, in offering the second edition of tJiis'Atlas to the public, f(?els, satisfied that on exa- 
mihation,* it will be found one of the most cbrrect aiid useful, of its size, that hks appeared. The 
xnapa of the United States are compiled with the utmost care, from the most authentic state surveys^ 
th have appeared. It is expected that the whole will be ready for publibation early in*the summer 
of the present year. * 

n preparationf a large Map of the State of Tennessee. 
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MEIiDING liUCAS, JUN. . 

Keeps CONSTANTLY FOR SALE, 

( 

AT BIS ' . " '* ♦ * 

BOOK AND STATIONERY STOBEjj 

A GEJ^ERAL ASSORTMl^T OF , 
" - OF THE MOST APPROVED EDITIONS: 

Moithematical Instruments^ suitable for Surveyors^ Academies^ S^c^ 



ALSO, 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

_ * ♦ 

Baltimore 9 January 182K 
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Price 37 1-S cents, 

LETTERS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, 

— - « ■ 

AIJXCLURY TO UNIVERSAL EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE; 

Mdressed to Burwell Bassett^ late member of Congress; Henry Clay^ 

late speaker of the House of Representatives; amd James 

Monroe, president of the United States of •America^ 

BY 



JOSEPH LANCASTER, 



'<4 



FOUNDER OF THE LANOASTERiAN SYSTEM^ EDUCATION: 

SOLD BY ' , 

Clement T. Coote, Pennsylvania avenue, WasMi(gton city; by Field- 
ing Lucas and J. Coale, Booksellers, Baltimore; V^d by Kite and Son^ 
^Philadelphia. y ' 



IN THE- PRESS • 

A/V!D SHORTLY WILL BE FUBLISHED, 



AN ACCOUNT 



OP THE 



IL^S9(@^@^lEI&a^59 mis '^ HI (!) ID 



OP 




t^^im "^^f^W^^ 



WHEREBY 



pJV'E TEACHER CA3^ TEACH 800 PZIPUjS HOW TO WORK, 

AS EASILY AS TO READ. 
g> FMc copies will he sold far one DoUar^ 

THIS TRACT WILL BE ILLUSTRATED 

» t ■*. 

\ 

* ' * 
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• \ 
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PROPOSAIiS 

JJV THIRTBEJ\r MOJ>rrHL¥ JTUJ^BEUS, 

A neW work, to be entitled 

THE PARENT'S FRIEND, 

EDITED BY ^ 

JOSEPH LANCASTER, . 

, FOUNDER OF THE LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Tliis work is proposed ^o be prmfed at the rate of one sheet pet months in close type^ 

80 as to coi^rls^ considerable quantttjf of important matter* , 

contents: 



Ist. A series of lettcrt (fC^ducation, developing 
the science of the human nyrid^ or the art of go-* 
verning and instructing it, w its own medium. — 
This subject will be as interefiu?g to parents in re- 
gard to private tuition and maV^^Ament of children 
at home, as to teachers of youtl .jichool. 

2nd. Curious and interesting aCv 'J ts of ben^evo* 
lent institutions, chiefly connected' Wfc*.h education, 
at diiferent periods and in various nations. Much 
novel and interesting infomation will be concen- 
ii^^ted under this head. 

3rd. Essays on the parental and domestic govern- 
Tnent of youth, as conducive to the development 
of talent, the encouragement of virtue, and the for- 
mation of character, illustrated by facts and anec- 
dotes. \ . 

4th. Selections from the biography of eminent 
men, with occasional comparisons and contrasts of 
chaiicter, after the manner of Ptutirch. 

5th. Exemplifications of fine style from the best 
authors, with facts and improvements, connected 
with the religious instruction 'of youth, including a 
brief history of the rise and progress Of First Day, 
or «*Sunday" school institutions, —eliciting a pre- 
eminent deg^e of information, much of which will 
be original. ^ 

6th. A review of authors on education, contam- 
ing a selection of their most interesting* and beau- 
tiful ^ntiments. I'his review will present the 



strongest and most usefiil points to parental view, 
andtfiereby save time and laborious research. 

7th. Anecdotes peculiarly connected witb^e in* 
struction of youth, with the history, naturafHistot* 
ry, and resources of their country. 

8th. Departed worth will be enshrined in the 
memorials of grateful recollection; but, while ho* 
m^e is paid to virtue, and the power of example 
rendered conspicuous by its own light, the too com* 
mon language of adulation and flattery, will be 
spurned and avoided. 

It is n9t designed to give to this work, the cha- 
racter of political feeling; but, witl^out assuming a* 
newspaper aspect, the state of Europe will bcf oc- 
casionally noticed, as far as it may have a bear- 
ing OA the welfiire of t{ie world, and repose of hu- 
man ity. 

It is intended that ««The' Parent's Friend" shall 
be sacred to subjects eonnected with the increase 
of national prosperity, ^on the basis of virtue, -its 
pages ate designed to be auxiliary to morality, knowr 
ledge and wisdom, so that a parent, son, daughter, 
teacher or pupil, may peruslf its contents with in- 
terest, and remember them with pleasure. 

The work will be printed in Baltimore, in the 
type of Nile's Register, so as to ajppear neat when 
bound, for preservation. , \ 

The subjecta to . be oceasionatty illustrated' with 
wood engravings. ■ 



TERMS. 

Thirteen Dumbers, price three dollars,-- to be ))aid in advance. If the friends of this 
original T^iscellaneous work interest tbemaelTes in promoting the sale^ it is likely an oc* 
casional supplement mhy be added. 

The publication to comoience when 500 subscriptions are received. 

Subscriptions repeiyed bj J. Lancaster, Lancasterian Institute, Baltimore, or by letter 
addressed to him as above, pdst paid. , , , 

%* ^ considerable c^lecfion of materials dre ready far the intended fublieation. 
Baltimore, January^ 1821. , 
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*^'"'» '^ :k'T"^^ 



► ; ■LANCAS.TE'B^AN 

• ' institut" 



I 



THE 




V 



' * Lancasterian Institute^ 

OVER No. 55, MARKET ^TREET, 




IJL »■ - * "^ ■ r^ 



coj^rrv^uEs oPej^ for the sdmissioj^ of a few, 

, I • . 

I ^ {AND VERY PEW,) 

SUBJECTS OF TUmON, , 

First Class. — Reading, Writing,, and Arithmetic, y 
vulgar and decimal. Second Class. — Grammar and 
Composition; Natural History; History, ancient and 
mode^rn. Geography. TmRD Class, — Practical Geo- 
metry, Astronomy, Scientific History* of Inventions, 
Biography, and a view of the Arts of Life, as connect- 
ed with Trade, Manufactures, and National Resources, 
to which will be added Select Beauties of Style, Elo- 
cution and Rhetoric, exemplified from the works of 
eminent writers and orators. Fourth Class. — Survey- 
ing and Book-keeping. 

} Baltimore, January, 1820 
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THE 



LADY 8 PRECEPTOR, 






A COVPILAXION OV 



SBSEUVATKJtm, ES8A¥S, JJ\rD POETICAL EFFUSIOJS'Sf 



♦ »- 



f ■ 



DE8I8VES 



."* 



7h direct thm^-jtnud^ Mind in a course ofpleasifis and^instructive Readin 
. EIGHTH EBJTION, , 

COMPILBD BY THE EDIToVoF TTOOl^E^S^rAKtHEOX REVISED. 






< ^ 



\ 



t Frice B7 l-^ cents. 

1 BALTIMORE: 

PUBLISHED BY EDWARD J. COALE. 



S 4 ' • 



95! 



EXTRACT FROM THE SELECT REVIEWS, FOR N0VEMBER*18 1 1. 

**The .American Lady's Preceptor, a compilation of Obpervations, Esanyfi and Poetical JBffuHone, desi^imd 
to lUvect thefemaie trdndin a course of pleasing and imtr»c live reading, ^ 

«*We were much gratified by the cursory review we took of this oompilation. In our examination 
of ii3 contents, we were stracki in a very forcible manner, with the taste uad judgment t^e editor ha9 
clw^ytti in the arrangement of his selections. We find in it a h^monioua combination, of tl»e 'serious 

\aj|i impressive, with the light and airy; of the instructive and usetu!, with the pleasing and agreeal>le; 

>tia, from the commencement to the jast page of the work, it is easily perceivable tha,t the grand ob- 
je(ft of the compiler, is the iuculcatio^n of the maraKand social virtues, and the strong and salutary ien- 
dency their cultivation ^Ul always have towards'thehrtppinessofmau. . ' - 

MMHMBMHB 

RECEJ^LY rfTBLlSHEB, 

FOR 1^21, '.. ' 

BY PETER FOR€E. 

Published annually hy Bams and Force^ PrinMsy BooJc'seUer^j dndJStationerSf 

WASHINGTON CITY* - ^^ 



i 



, ' OBSEBVJlTIOJSrS OJST TJfflS WORK: . \ 

*The volume introduced to the reader's notice in this. advertisement, is a. most valjuable aiiquisitiot), 
.as a useful directory to strangers and natiyes over the union. No respectable mercantile counting, hous^, 
no reat^ling room, or public or private librarj', ought to be withput acopy of it. 'This bookrpresents iu 
a focus, a bird's eye view of every office and ofRcerof^hc cx^uutive tbrmigWout the Unioi^- and eni- 
bles a resident of Baltimore, Bostdn or Cincinnati, to answer impiJrtimt en^uiritfs>as to pers.ons'and, of- 
ficers ok' the United States in^ any part of its extensive ten'ftoi^. V 5 - - * 
This' second annual volume Is greatly irapi:oVed, and affords a pie Ap^e to the public, that this little 
ik win, in future, receive every^ addition and impTovc'roent which can fender it an ornament to alibr^r- 



woi 



ry, or more useful to a merchant oroificer oTthe United Spates/ - It prescRts a most cui-ieus contrast to 
the red books^ or court calendars (rf'Eorope. They are cs^i&ndars not .only of princes but of bishops. 




porti': 

Calendar. They are the books of princes — thi,s i<ilhe'book cf the people; and the very names of dukesr 
bishops, &."c, 8cc. are not inserted in the Red Book of America, but^consi^ncd to. utter oblivion, and in- 
Uulpued, likQPharoahandhishoatjin tbeRe^ Sea. - 
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